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A N early  regard  and  refpect  for 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  our  coun- 
tryman Hogarth,  have  been  amongft 
the  principal  reafons  that  induced  the 
author  to  lay  thefe  flight  memorials  of 
him  before  the  public.  When  very 
young  he  caught  a liking,  indeed  a 
ftrong  partiality,  for  the  productions 
of  this  unrivalled  Genius,  this  Pupil 
of  Nature,  born  with  talents  to  render 
him  equally  eminent  both  as  a painter 
and  engraver:  and  he  ventures  to  hope 
that  he  does  not  too  far  flatter  his  own 
tafte  when  he  is  willing  to  perfuade 
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himfelf  that  he  is  alfo  gratifying  that 
of  the  public,  if  he  fhali  be  able  to 
refcue  from  oblivion  any  genuine  and 
authenticated  traces  of  fuch  a man. 

A purchase  from  the  late  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth in  the  year  1780,  made  a con- 
iiderable  addition  to  the  pictures,  draw- 
ings, and  prints  in  the  author’s  col- 
lection. Through  this  and  other  chan- 
nels, he  finds  himfelf  enabled  to  convey 
to  the  public  a number  of  curious  pro- 
ductions from  the  pencil  of  our  artift ; 
and  fuch  as  either  have  not  been  com- 
municated to  them,  or  at  leaft  have  not 
been  authenticated  as  his. 

•Some  of  the  earlieft  fpecimens  of  them, 
it  muft  be  admitted,  though  of  a curious 
nature,  cannot  be  thought  fo  interefting 
as  his  larger  works,  yet,  as  they  are  ori- 
ginal, 


ginal,  and,  in  many  inftances,  ftrongly 
{hew  a promife  of  Hogarth’s  future  fame, 
they  may  with  propriety  be  allowed  a 
place  in  this  publication. 

The  firft  efforts  of  genius  fhould 
always  be  treafured  and  noted  with  the 
minuted;  attention  and  care  : they  in- 
dicate the  manner  in  which  rare  en- 
dowments firft  unfold  themfelves ; and 
the  progreftive  gradations  of  a mind  to- 
wards that  excellence,  which  in  Hogarth, 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  was 
attained. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  the  au- 
thor feels  it  an  indifpenfable  duty  to 
add  that  a fmall  number  of  thefe  plates 
were  by  him  made  public  a few  years 
fince.  They  were  meant  only  as  fpe- 
cimens  for  cabinet  ufe  and  for  the  col- 
lectors 
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leCtors  of  Hogarth’s  prints ; of  courfe 
the  impreffion  was  not  fo  numerous  as 
that  they  could  have  paffed  into  many 
hands,  or  that  it  could  have  anfwered 
the  purpofe  of  a general  publication. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to 
prefent  to  the  public,  copies  of  fuch 
fpecimens  only  as  are  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  author  ; with  a lingie  exception 
the  tracing  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
This  is  taken  from  a very  rare  print 
in  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole,  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Orford,  by  whofe  pemiffion  it  was 
made. 

The  etchings  in  this  volume  are  prin- 
cipally by  the  author ; but  he  has  re- 
ceived very  confiderable  afliftance  from 
his  daughters,  whofe  great  attention  to 
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the  fpirit  and  character  of  the  originals 
will,  he  is  induced  to  flatter  himfelf, 
procure  from  the  public  that  approba- 
tion which,  perhaps  with  fome  parti- 
ality, he  conceives  to  be  due  to  their 
merit. 

The  volume  conflfts  of  flxty  en- 
gravings, Thofe  which  are  from  ori- 
ginal prints  are  either  unique,  or  fo 
yery  rare,  as  to  leaye  a prefumption, 
from  the  great  prices  they  have  drawn 
from  the  packets  of  individuals,  that 
they  have  fome  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  If,  neverthelefs,  in  the 
rigor  of  criticifm,  cenfure  fhould  fall 
upon  any  of  them,  as  fcar.ee  worthy  of 
the  public  eye,  let  that  cenfure  be  foft- 
ened  by  the  confederation,  that  the  early 
dawning  of  Genius,  railing  itfelf  into 
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notice  by  labors  not  of  the  higheft  in- 
terefi:  or  much  public  expedition,  has 
of  late  received  a fandlion,  from  the 
avidity  with  which  they  have  in  many 
inftances  been  fought  after,  both  by  the 
learned  and  great : and  the  prices  they 
have  alfo  given  for  the  originals  of  thefe 
prints  will  juftify  this  attempt  to  lay 
before  the  public  a clofe  reprefentation 
of  them,  at  a much  more  moderate 
price. 

The  author  flatters  himfelf  that  he 
has  brought  fuch  proofs  of  the  origin- 
ality of  the  plates  introduced  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  or  queftion  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  merits  of  Hogarth  are  fo  uni- 
verfally  known  that  the  author  has 
thought  it  needlefs  to  add  his  tribute 
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or  to  give  any  particular  commenda- 
tions, beyond  fuch  as  neceflarily  obtruded 
themfelves  in  the  chara<5ter  of  remarks 
or  ftridlures  on  the  fpecimens  exhibited 
in  this  volume : if  he  has  occafionally 
glanced  at  other  publications,  it  has  been 
only  to  point  out  fome  curious  circum- 
ftance,  or  introduce  fome  paper  in  his 
poffefiion,  which  he  thought  might  tend 
to  illuftrate  the  general  idea  of  the 
artift. 

The  portrait  of  Hogarth,  that  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  work,  is  from  an  original 
pi&ure  in  oil  by  himfelf ; and,  if  reli- 
ance may  be  had  on  the  teftimony  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Paul  Sand- 
by,  the  late  Mr.  Theophilus  Forreft, 
and  other  of  the  artift’s  particular  friends 
who  have  feen  it,  the  likenefs  will  be 
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thought  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
the  place  it  holds. 

In  the  index  to  the  prints  is  given, 

fo  far  as  has  come  within  the  author’s 

knowledge,  the  price  for  which  each. 

has  fold,  either  at  public  fale  or  by 

private  contract.  In  this  lift  of  prices 

it  will  be  found  that  thirty-three  of  the 

original  prints,  amongft  the  number  of 

tliofe  felecied  in  this  volume,  have  fold 

for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  feventy 

pounds  5 a much  larger  fum  than  it  is 

prefumed  has  ever  been  produced  by  the 

iale  of  an  equal  number  of  prints  of  any 

one  matter,  Englifh  or  Foreign. 
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Wi  LLI  AM  Hogar  t H was  defcended 
from  a reputable  family  in  Weft  morel  and ; 
he  was  born  in  London  in  1697,  but  the  pre~ 
cife  fpot  is  not  clearly  afcertained  by  any  of 
his  biographers,  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence 
to  our  prefent  purfuit  ; it  was,  however,  moft 
probably  in  the  parifti  of  St.  Martinis  Ludgate5 
where  his  father  refided  feveral  years  in  the  capa« 
city  of  a fchool-mafter,  and  occafionally  fuper- 
intended  a literary  publication. 

To  this  purfuit  he  appears  to  have  brought  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  learning,  and  with  it,  its  ufu* 

al  concomitant— a {lender  fhare  of  fortune.  What 

A por- 
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portion  of  this  learning  devolved  on  his  fon  we 
know  not ; but,  from  the  father’s  literary  avoca- 
tions, there  is  reafon  ter  believe  that  his  education 
was  not  negle&ed.  What  may  have  been  want- 
ing in  fcholaftic  knowledge,  it  muft  be  allowed,, 
was  compenfated  by  the  richer  gifts  of  Nature. 

At  an  early  age  he  betrayed  a ftrong  bias  for 
the  arts  5 and,  having  made  fome  progrefs  in 
drawing,  was,  at  the  ufual  period,  apprenticed  to? 
an  engraver  of  plate,  in  Cranbourn  Alley,  Lei- 
cefter  Fields. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  the 
arts  had  fearcely  begun  to  dawn  in  this  country. 
Portrait-painting  was  the  utmoft  ambition  of  our' 
artifts  ; in  that  of  hiftory  fearcely  any  patrons 
were  to  be  found  among  us ; confequently,  few 
profeiTors.  Engraving  was  ftill  at  a lower  ebb  : 
we  had  few  who,  were  of  eminence  in  that  line. 
France  and  Italy  furnilhed  us  with  all  we  want- 
ed ; and  the  art  of  engraving  feerned  to  be  either 
above  or  below  our  comprehenfion.  At  this 
taftelefs  period  was  our  unrivalled  Hogarth  def- 
tined  to  the  lo weft  of  all  the  branches  in.  the  art  ; 
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engraving  on  plates  and  difhes ; with  few  com- 
petitors even  in  this  line  to  urge  him  to  a rival- 
fhip ; without  any  example  before  him  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  genius.  Yet,  under  theie  in- 
aufpicious  circumftances,  we  find  the  earlieft  at- 
tempts of  our  pupil  of  Nature  fraught  with  a 
degree  of  tafte  and  Ikill,  unknown  even  to  others 
of  the  fame  profeflion.  To  this  fuperiority  we 
may  impute  his  happy  feledtion  of  a model  from 
a neighbouring  country,  the  celebrated  Cal  lot  j 
who  is  defervedly  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
moft  fkilful  and  accomplifhed  artifts  of  the  laft 
century.  Hogarth’s  partiality  for  the  works  of 
this  great  genius  has  been  generally  admitted : 
a ftrong  refemblance  of  manner  both  in  their 
ftile  and  execution  is  every  where  fo  difcern- 
ible  as  to  confirm  the  idea.  We  are  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining  the  fadt 
here  alluded  to,  by  the  annexed  copy  of  a print, 
in  which  the  ftyle  of  Callot’s  engraving,  par- 
ticularly in  the  figure,  is  very  ftrongly  marked. 
I regret  that  the  card  is  not  perfeft.  The  origi- 
nal was  given  to  me,  in  its  prefent  mutilated  ftate, 
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as  an  early  performance  of  Hogarth’s,  by  his 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bonneau;  who  received  it 
from  him  as  a very  early  produdtion.  To  this 
gentleman  I am  likewife  obliged  for  feveral  other 
very  fcarce  prints,  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

Hogarth  has  been  frequently  cenfured  for  a 
want  of  elegance  in  the  drawing  of  his  human 
figure.  This  cenfure  may  appear  juft  in  the  mind 
of  an  enthufiaftic  admirer  of  the  Italian  fchool, 
where  artful  combinations  are  often  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  charms  of  Nature,  even  in  her  moft  per- 
fe£t  forms.  Such  are  the  models  of  the  Apollo, 
Belvidere,  and  Venus  de  Medicis.  Thefe  elegant 
cies  are  fair  fubjedts  for  contemplation : but  look- 
ing into  Nature,  as  fhe  is,  they  are  fo  unlike  what 
we  generally  find  there,  that  they  can  only  be 
confidered  as  beautiful  exaggerations,  exifting 
merely  in  marble  and  plaifter  of  Paris. 

u God  never  made  his  works  for  man  to  mend/* 

Hogarth,  who  painted  what  he  faw  in  real  life 

only. 
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only,  made  but  little  ufe  of  thefe  ideal  beings : he, 
confidered,  with  our  great  ethic  writer,  that <c  the 
<c  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man and,  on  that 
principle  we  feldom  find  him  fearching  in  courts 
for  the  truth  of  Nature,  where  he  was  confcious 
it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  acutenefs  of  his 
eye,  and  excellence  of  his  judgment,  cannot  be 
more  ftrongly  marked  than  in  his  avoiding  the 
errors  of  his  model  Callot ; in  whofe  works  we 
generally  find  the  human  figure  extended  to  nine 
or  ten  heads  in  height,  which  in  a well  formed 
man  is  not  more  than  eight.  The  legs  of  his 
figures  are  likewife  in  general  as  much  too  long, 
as  the  body  is  too  fiiort,  and  the  head  is  u fa  ally 
diminutive  beyond  all  proportion.  Callot’s  fi- 
gures thus  formed  it  may  be  truly  faid  are  de- 
figned  for  running  away,  while  thofe  of  Hogarth, 
by  their  fquarenefs  and  ftrength  are  made  to  ftand 
their  ground.  On  the  whole,  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  by  the  true  fcale  of  judging, 
our  artiffc  will  be  found  to  be  nearer  the  truth  of 
Nature,  and  will  fraud  the  teft  of  criticifm  bet- 
ter, than  either  Callot  or  the  more  refined  Italian 
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matters.  Of  the  many  works  that  were  necefla- 
rily  produced  by  Hogarth,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
apprenticefliip,  few,  comparatively,  have  appeared 
that  are  decidedly  of  his  hand.  We  are  told  he 
was  fo  induftrious  and  attentive  to  the  intereft  of 
his  matter,  during  his  fervitude,  as  to  have  been, 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  his  chief  fupport,  as  well 
of  that  of  his  own  family.  This  induftry  mutt 
have  produced  innumerable  works  ; and  the  only 
reafon  to  be  affigned  for  their  fcarcity,  is  their 
having  been  principally  done  on  pieces  of  plate ; 
from  which  either  no  impreflion  was  taken,  or,  if 
taken,  was  merely  for  the  ufe  of  the  artift,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  bufinefs.  Thofe  of  his  early  works, 
which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
have  been  marked  with  Angular  charadter,  and  a 
degree  of  tafte  and  judgment  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
In  his  ornaments  there  is  a playfulnefs  of  fancy ; 
and  the  curve,  or  line  of  beauty,  of  which  he  has 
fo  copioufly  treated  in  his  analyfis,  feems,  even  at 
that  early  period,  to  have  been  perfedUy  under- 
flood  by  him.  This  opinion  is  advanced  and 
hazarded  frogjt  a full  convidtion  of  its  truth. 
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The  fpecimens  here  feledted,  it  is  prefamed,  will 
prove  this  aflertion  to  be  true,  and  in  part  refcue 
his  early  productions  from  that  contempt  which 
has  with  fome  acrimony  been  occafionally  thrown 
out  againft  them. 

To  thefe  ill-founded  criticifms  we  pay  but 
little  refpeCt ; the  authors  of  them  have  in  all 
probability  never  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining his  early  works,  or,  if  they  have,  may 
have  wanted  fkill  to  form  a proper  judgment  of 
their  merits.  It  is  from  the  ftyle  and  manner 
in  which  a defign  is  executed  that  the  candid 
will  be  led  to  form  a true  eftimate  of  the  me- 
rits of  an  artift,  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  ufually  pointed 
out  by  his  employer. 

The  card  engraved  for  his  rnafter  Ellis  Gam- 
ble, which  is  I believe  a unique  print,  was  in  all 
probability,  one  of  his  earlieft  productions  : when 
we  confider  attentively  the  nature  of  the  profef- 
fion  in  which  Hogarth  was  deftined  to  drudge, 
that  of  merely  engraving  coats  of  arms  and  cy- 
phers on  various  metals,  this  early  attempt,  at  an 

exertion 
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exertion  of  tafte,  muff  be  admitted  as  a ftrong 
mark  of  genius,  in  his  uncultivated  mind. 

The  introducing  of  the  head  of  Mercury 
above  the  fhield,  is  happily  applied  to  the  nature 
of  a bufy  trade,  in  which  his  employer  was  clofely 
engaged  • and  is  an  idea  rather  above  the  capacity 
of  young  artifts  in  general  at  fo  early  a period, 
especially  when  placed  in  this  humble  branch  of 
the  profedion.  The  ornaments  introduced  have 
a fuperior  degree  of  invention,  and  even  elegance, 
particularly  in  the  difpofition  of  the  fefloon  of 
hulks  and  leaves  that  are  fufpended  round  the 
fhield.  This  little  defign,  taken  altogether,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  is,  in  point  of  tafte  and  exe- 
cution, inferior  to  few  things  of  the  kind  that 
have  fallen  within  our  obfervation  even  of  a much 
later  date. 

The  print  that  follows  is  another  early  attempt 
of  Hogarth  while  in  the  fervice  of  his  mafter,  and 
was  evidently  defigned  for  his  (hop  bill : being 
intended  for  more  general  ufe,  than  the  preceding 
print,  we  find  the  ftrokes  of  the  graver  much 
more  bold  and  firm.  Whether  by  accident  or 
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defign  we  know  not,  but  he  has  given  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Angel  a finger  too  much.  A redun- 
dancy of  the  fame  kind.,  we  obferve  in  his  print 
of  The  Sleeping  Congregation,  where  he  has 
intentionally  added  a joint  more  to  the  thigh  of 
the  angel,  than  is  ufually  found  in  the  works  of 
Nature.  The  original  of  this  print  is  become 
extremely  fcarce ; and  although  an  early  pro* 
dudtion,  and  without  name  or  date,  has  yet  efta- 
biithed  itfelf,  in  the  minds  of  the  moft  fcrupulous 
connoiffeur,  as  a genuine  work  of  Hogarth. 

I have  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  very  fcarce 
print  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  of 
which  a tracing  is  here  annexed  from  an  ori- 
ginal print  in  Lord  Ox  ford’s  valuable  collection, 
muft  have  been  one  of  his  earlieft  productions  3 as 
that  charming  poem  made  its  appearance,  enriched 
with  the  machinery  of  the  fylphs,  &c.  in  the  year 
2712.  But  what  were  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  to 
young  Hogarth  ? The  fportive  fancy  of  Pope,  dis- 
played in  a manner  fo  exquifitely  neat  and  pictu- 
refque,  might  have  fafcinated  the  congenial  mind 
of  fome  romantic  tyro  in  the  graphic  art,  and 
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have  drawn  him  irrefiflibly  to  the  attempt  of 
prehing  with  his  graver,  what  the  poet  had  fo 
happily  defcribed  with  his  pen.  But  the  genius 
of  this  pupil  of  Nature  foared  not  to  the  airy 
regions  of  poetic  frenzy : thofe  vifionary  fcenes 
arife  in  groves  and  folitudes.  Born  and  bred  in 
the  buftle  of  a vaft  city,  the  paflions  and  hu- 
mours of  men  had  made  an  early  impreffion 
on  the  lively  imagination  of  our  young  artift, 
and  concentrated  all  its  powers.  He  therefore 
contented  himfelf  with  etching  that  incident  in 
the  poem  which  beft  fluted  his  fatirical  turn  of 
mind. 

The  fcene  of  aftion  in  this  little  print  we  pre- 
fume to  be  that,  where  Sir  Plume 1 is  commif- 
fxoned  by  the  lady 2 to  demand  the  ravifhed  lock 
from  her  beau3. 

tc  She  faid  ; then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs, 
a And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  ravifh’d  hairs 
<c  Sir  Plume  (of  amber  fnuff-box  juilly  vain, 

<c  And  the  nice  condudl  of  a clouded  cane) 
tc  With  earneft  eyes  and  round  unthinking  facer 
<c  He  Srft  the  fn ufF-box  open’d,  then  the  cafe 

* Sir  George  Browne.  3 Mrs.  Arabella  Fenner.  3 Lord  Pet  re. 
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u And  thus  broke  out— My  Lord,  why,  what  the  devil  ? 
tc  Z — ds  ! damn  the  lock  ! ’foregad,  you  mu  ft  be  civil ! 
tc  Plague  on’t  ’tis  paft  a jeft — nay,  prithee,  pox  1 
<c  Give  her  the  hair — he  fpoke,  and  rapp’d  his  box.” 

This  engraving  is  reported  to  have  been  done 
by  Hogarth  on  the  lid  of  a gold  fnuff-box,  and 
prefented  to  fome  gentleman  who  is  characterized 
in  the  poem. 

The  extravagant  price  which  an  original  im- 
preffion  of  this  print  produced  at  the  late  Mr.  Gul- 
ft  one’s  fale  in  1786,  leaves  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  it  was  deficient  in  merit : at  leaft,  in  the  eye 
of  the  purchafer  5 who  paid  for  it  three  and  thirty 
pounds ! The  flyle  and  manner  of  its  execution 
will  be  bell  explained  by  the  print  that  is  placed 
beneath  it,  which,  I believe  to  be  equally  fcarce 
with  the  former.  The  original  is  an  impreffion. 
taken  from  the  lid  of  a tobacco  box,  faid  to  have 
been  engraved  for  a Capt.  Johnfon ; it  has  been 
•twice  ill-copied,  under  the  names  of  the  Frolic, 
and  Search  Night.  Under  the  latter  title,  Lord 
Orford  fays  of  it,  in  his  catalogue,  that  cc  it  is  a 
very  bad  print ; and  he  believes  an  impofition.” 
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It  is  certainly  very  bad  ; bat  evidently  copied  from 
Hogarth.  This  engraving,  neither  in  defign  nor 
execution,  adds  much  to  the  fame  of  our  artift ; 
but  his  juvenile  age,  being  then  only  17,  will  am- 
ply apologize  for  any  of  its  defefts. 

The  annexed  etching  is  from  a very  fcarce 
and  avowed  print  by  Hogarth,  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Funeral  Ticket.  Such  is  the 
fcarcity  of  this  print  (of  which  probably  many 
hundred  impreffions  have  been  taken)  that  I know 
of  only  two  others  extant,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  cohesion  of  Lord  Orford.  It  is  in  works 
of  humour  that  our  artift’s  talents  at  a more  ad- 
vanced period  fland  pre-eminent.  Yet  in  this 
early  produdlion,  which  in  its  nature  does  not  ad- 
mit of  much  humorous  exertion,  we  find  fome 
fmall  traits  of  it ; particularly  in  the  face  and 
attitude  of  the  clerk  who  precedes  the  procefii- 
on,  and  in  whom  we  cannot  help  noticing  a fpe- 
cies  of  grimace,  which  rather  overfteps  the  mo- 
defty  of  nature ; while  the  clergyman,  who  takes 
the  lead  amongft  the  fupporters  of  the  pall,  is, 
if  we  may  judge  by  his  round  and  fmirking  fet 
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of  features,  perfectly  pleafed  with  his  fituation, 
and  more  defirous  of  captivating  the  living  with 
his  own  fweet  perfon,  than  properly  or  even  de- 
cently difcharging  his  duty  as  a companion  of 
the  dead.  It  is  a kind  of  face  that  would  not  at 
any  rate,  or  under  any  conduct,  according  to 
Sable’s  opinion  in  Steele’s  Grief  a-la-mode,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  fo  confpicuous  a fitua- 
tion,  at  lead  he  would  not  have  been  paid  for  it. 
In  forting  his  mourners  for  the  funeral,  he  fays, 
*c  You  that  are  to  be  mourners  in  this  houfe  put 
on  your  fad  looks— this  fellow  has  a good  mor- 
1C  tal  face— place  him  near  the  corpfe  — That 
£C  wainfcot  face  mud  be  a’top  of  the  dairs— 
let’s  have  no  laughing  now  on  any  provoca- 
“ tion  : look  yonder  that  hale  well-looking  pup- 
u py  ! You  ungrateful  fcoundrel,  did  not  I pity 
I£  you,  take  you  out  of  a great  man’s  fervice,  and 
“ drew  you  the  pleafure  of  receiving  wages  ? Did 
“ not  I give  you  ten,  then  fifteen,  now  twenty 
“ drillings  a week,  to  be  forrowful  ? And  the 
<c  more  I give  you,  I think,  the  gladder  you  are/I 
—By  the  mournful  gedures  of  thofe  that  follow, 
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its  engraving,  as  well  as  the  ornaments  and  even 
the  writing  that  is  round  it,  as  to  place  its  authen- 
ticity out  of  all  queftion.  A farther  proof  might 
be  urged  if  necefiary.  It  is  totally  unlike  the 
manner  of  his  contemporaries ; among!!  whom, 
it  ftood  in  fuch  a degree  of  repute,  as  to  induce 
them  repeatedly  to  copy  it : three  of  thefe  copies 
are  now  before  us,  and  fo  ill  executed  as  to  be 
deemed  mere  fervile  imitations.  The  original  of 
this  print  we  believe  to  be  unique,  having  never 
feen  another  impreffion  of  it. 

The  etching  of  the  arms  of  the  Duchefs  of 
Kendall,  that  follows,  is  a fac  fimile  of  a very 
fcarce,  and  avowed  engraving  of  Hogarth. 

This  print  may  with  great  juftice,  and  credit 
to  the  abilities  of  our  artift,  be  held  forth  in  this 
work  as  an  exemplification  of  his  fuperior  tafte 
and  Ikill  in  the  profeffion.  The  boys  are  grouped 
with  a fimplicity  and  elegance  in  their  attitudes,, 
not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  Cipriani  $ nor  is  the 
drawing  of  the  favages  who  fupport  the  armorial 
bearings  lefs  to  be  admired  y the  manner  in  which 
they  are  etched,  denotes  a freedom  of  ftyle  and 
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fuperiority  of  tafte,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  works 
of  this  kind. 

These  arms  were  engraved  on  a large  filver 
difh,  which  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  fent  to 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  a filverfmith  in  Norris  ftreet  in 
the  Hay- market,  to  be  melted  down — of  this  fa£l 
I am  informed  by  a Mr.  Powel,  now  living;  who, 
while  it  lay  there,  took  from  it  three  impreffions. 
The  lady  for  whom  this  plate  was  engraved  was  a 
German  Countefs  named  Erengard  Schuylemberg. 
She  came  to  England  foon  after  the  accefiion  of 
King  George  the  Firft  to  the  throne,  with  whom 
fhe  is  faid  to  have  been  clofely  connected.  She 
was  created  in  July  1716,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign,  Baronefs  of  Dundalk  in  the  Comity  of 
Lowth,  Countefs  and  Marchionefs  of  Dungan- 
non in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  and  Duchefs  of 
the  Province  of  Munfter,  all  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland ; and  in  April  1719  received  the  additional 
titles  of  Baronefs  of  Glaftonbury  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Somerfet,  Countefs  of  Faverflham  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  and  Duchefs  of  Kendall  in  the 
County  of  Weftmoreland,  all  in  the  Kingdom  of 
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England.  From  the  lozenge  in  which  thefe  arms 
are  enclofed,  this  lady  was  evidently  a fpinfter. 
But  it  is  feme  what  lingular,  that  the  arms  of  a 
duke  of  Kendall  Ihould  have  been  engraved  on 
fome  pieces  of  plate  about  that  period,  and  that, 
evidently  by  the  graver  of  Hogarth,  Of  thefe 
arms  we  have  four  different  fpecimens  now  be- 
fore  us,  within  a male  Ihield,  and  with  a ducal 
coronet.  They  may  poffibly  have  been  her  own 
arms  as  a German  Countefs,  as  the  coronet 
though  ducal,  varies  materially  from  that  here 
introduced.  If  fo,  Hogarth  might  have  copied 
them  on  her  plate  at  her  firft  arrival  in  this  coun* 
try,  before  fhe  received  her  Englilh  honours. 
Though  this  lady  had  no  fon,  Die  certainly 
had  a niece,  or  nearer  relative  named  Melofina  de 
Schuylemberg,  created  Countefs  of  WaUingham, 
Baronefs  of  Aldborough  in  the  County  of  York* 
by  patent,  bearing  date  feventh  April  1722.  She 
married  the  late  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope  Earl  of 
Chefterfield,  and  died  without  iffue  in  1773. 

The  Ihop-bill  engraved  for  his  lifters,  Mary 
and  Ann  Hogarth^  being  without  a date, - we  place 
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among  his  earlieft  works.  There  is  yet  reafon 
to  believe  that  it  was  executed  as  late  as  1725, 
the  time  when  we  are  told  they  firft  commen- 
ced bufmefs.  This  period  likewife  agrees  with 
the  age  of  his  fillers,  who  were  then  old  enough 
to  engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  The  younger 
filler  Ann,  by  her  monument  in  Chifwick  church- 
yard, we  find  was  born  in  1701.  The  origina- 
lity of  this  print  has  never  yet  been  doubted,  even 
by  the  moll  fcrupulous ; its  ornaments  are  bold 
and  animated  5 and  the  mafterly,  though  care- 
lefs,  touch  of  the  graver  juftly  gives  it  a claim  to 
approbation.  The  tailelefs  mode  of  drefs  at  that 
time  is  prominent  in  this  print,  and  at  firft  glance 
may  be  fome  drawback  to  its  merit : notwithstand- 
ing this  difadvantage  the  figures  appear  eafy  and 
natural  in  their  attitudes,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
children.  To  condemn  an  artift  for  the  vitiated 
tafle  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  is  unfair. 
The  very  great  merit  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  as 
a portrait-painter,  has  frequently  fuftered  in  the 
eyes  of  the  injudicious  and  inconfiderate,  by  not 
giving  themfelves  time  to  get  the  better  of  a di£- 
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guff  conceived  at  the  firft  glance  from  the  un- 
graceful length  and  bulk  of  his  periwigs. 

The  following  print  is  felefted  as  a farther 
fpecimen  of  the  early  talent  of  Hogarth  in  the 
line  of  his  profeflion.  The  ornamental  parts  of 
this  defign  compared  with  thofe  of  the  laft  print 
exhibit  a ftriking  fimilarity  of  ftyle,  particularly 
in  the  feftoon  of  flowers,  which  feems  to  be  his 
favorite  decoration  5 and  proves  that,  at  a very 
early  period,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  beauty  of 
the  waving  line,  above  every  other  form  that  could 
be  introduced.  This  print,  though  intended 
merely  as  a fliop  bill,  is  put  together  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  commerce  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mer- 
cury, the  god  of  merchandize  and  gain,  whether 
lawfully  or  unlawfully  obtained,  is  here  judici- 
oufly  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  fcene  of  aftion  e. 
he  feems  afliduous  in  executing  the  orders  of  the 
civic  figure,  who  reprefents  Florence  the  capital 
of  Tufcany,  and  who  is  pointing  to  a jar  of  oil, 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  commerce  of 
that  country. 
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Tftrs  fair  city  feems  pouring  its  rich  eft  treasures 
into  the  lap  of  Britain,  as  we  may  collect  from  the 
arms  of  England  feen  at  the  item  of  the  veftel,. 
which  they  are  bu'fily  loading.  Nor  has  Hogarth 
forgot  to  introduce  the  other  principal  ftates  of 
Italy,  Naples,  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  as 
equally  emulous  to  trade  with  our  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  great  emporium  of  Europe.  A city  that, 
by  its  extenfive  commerce,  fully  verifies  the  apho- 
rifm  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  delivered  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  t—iC  Whofoever  commands  the  fea, 
**  commands  the  trade  ; whofoever  commands  the 
sc  trade  of  the  world,  commands  the  riches  of  the, 
*c  world,  and  confequently  the  world  itfelf.” 

From  the  many  early  productions  of  Hogarth, 
now  before  us,  that  bear  no  certain  date,  we  fhall 
only  felect  the  following ; which  was  engraved 
as  a ticket  for  the  fchool  at  Tiverton,  in  Devon-* 
fhire.  I am  informed  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Keates, 
the  head  mafter,  that  this  plate  was  in  common 
ufe,  as  an  invitation  card,  to  an  annual  dinner  of 
the  gentlemen  educated  at  the  fchool ; and  muft 
confequently  have  produced  many  impreffions  : 
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yet,  ftrange  ! it  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  although 
the  moft  diligent  fearch  has  been  made  after  it, 
that  only  two  other  prints  have  been  obtain- 
ed. It  is  placed  here  as  an  early  production  : 
yet  I have  reafon  to  think  it  was  not  engraved  till 
about  the  year  1740;  as  I am  told  by  a gentle- 
man, who  went  to  fchool  there  in  1736,  that  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  feen  it,  till  after  his 
leaving  the  fchool,  when  he  received  it  in  the 
courfe  of  annual  invitation. 

The  building  that  appears  in  the  back  ground 
of  the  print,  is  a view  of  the  fchool ; which  was 
founded  in  1604  by  Peter  Blundell,  a native  of 
Tiverton ; whofe  extenfive  liberality  was  not  li- 
mited by  this  town  or  quarter  of  the  ifland,  but 
encouraged  moil  of  the  publick  charities  in  Lon- 
don, in  his  time.  The  fchool  is  a handfome  ftone 
edifice,  170  feet  in  length  and  30  in  width.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  garden  wall  runs  the  river 
Low  man  : the  inftitution  and  its  benevolent  au- 
thor are  thus  characterized  in  a poem  by  Mr.  Kid- 
dell,  a native  of  that  town. 
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c<  Here  flows  the  Lowman,  there  the  dome  appears, 

44  Whofe  fame  increa/es,  as  increafe  its  years  : 

££  For  Wifdom  there,  diftiHing  on  the  heart, 

44  Unlocks  each  feience,  and  unfolds  each  art : 

£t  This  well  he  knew  who  bade  the  ftru&ure  rife, 
iC  Himfelf  long  fmee  afeended  to  the  Ikies,” 

The  figure  of  Minerva,  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground, pointing  to  the  building,  is  evidently  an 
allufion  to  the  following  curious  Latin  lines,  in- 
feribed  on  a brafs  plate  at  the  entrance  to  the 
building. 

44  Hofpita  difquirens  Pallas  Tritonia  fed  cm, 

41  Eft  Blundellinae  percita  amore  Scholae  ; 

44  Afcivit  fedem  ; placuit,  cupienfq;  foveri, 

44  Hofpes,  ait  Petrus,  qui  mihi  fautor,  eHs.** 

The  Latin  motto,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
print,  “ In  Patriam,  &c,”  alludes  to  the  well- 
known  liberality  of  the  founder ; and  that  on  the 
label  beneath,  beginning  Utrique  unus,  See/' 
perhaps  points  to  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ; viz.  Baliol  and  Sydney  ; in  each  of  which 
this  fchod  has  two  fellowfliips,  and  two  fcholar- 
fliips  : they  were  purchafed  by  the  trnftees  agrees 
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able  to  the  will  of  the  founder  ; who,  for  that 
and  other  purpofes  bequeathed  them  in  money 
and  land  to  the  amount  of  eight  thoufand  pounds. 
This  worthy  patron  of  literature  Peter  Blundell, 
it  appears,  amafled  (from  the  lowed:  origin,  that 
of  an  errand  boy)  an  immenfe  fortune;  principally 
by  the  manufacturing  of  kerfey  cloths,  for  which 
the  town  of  Tiverton  has  long  been  famous.  He 
is  faid  to  have  frequently  repeated  the  words, 
ufed  by  William  of  Wyckham  to  King  Edward 
the  Third.  “ Though  I am  not  myfelf  a fcholar, 
u I will  be  the  means  of  making  more  fcholars 
u than  any  fcholar  in  England.” 

The  plates  that  follow  in  this  work  we  are 
enabled  to  arrange,  as  to  their  dates,  with  fome 
degree  of  certainty.  The  earlieft  of  thefe  that  has 
come  within  our  notice,  is  Hogarth’s  own  Ihop 
bill,  or  mefiage  card ; which  bears  the  date  of  April 
2 1 ft,  1720  ; a period,  at  which  this  artift  with  his 
fuperior  abilities,  feems  to  have  been  compelled 
to  drudge,  in  the  humble  purfuit  of  engraving 
ornaments  in  filver,  fhop  bills  for  mechanics,  or 
inferior  plates  for  bookfellers* 
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This  fmall  card  has  an  abundant  fliare  of  me- 
rit in  its  execution  5 nor  has  it  lefs  in  the  tails  of 
its  decoration.  The  female  figure  is  looking  up 
towards  a boy,  who  Is,  probably,  meant  allegori- 
cally to  exprefs  Defign  or  Invention ; and  the 
figure  of  the  old  man  writing,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  poflibly,  that  of  Hiftory.  Thefe  allufions 
prefage  in  no  fmall  degree  that  dawn  of  thinking 
and  quicknefs  of  imagination,  which  at  a later 
period  in  life,  we  find  ripened  into  fo  vigorous  a 
mind,  as  to  difplay  its  effufions  at  leaf:  in  one  line 
of  his  profeffion  without  competition.  The  ori- 
ginal print  of  this  card  is  extremely  fcarce  ; whe- 
ther that  quality,  or  its  intrinfic  excellence,  influ- 
enced the  purchafer,  I know  not ; but  an  impref- 
fion  of  it  was  certainly  fold,  for  the  enormous  fum 
of  twenty-five  pounds. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  Hogarth, 
during  his  apprenticefhip,  was  very  affiduous  in 
the  fludy  of  drawing ; and  applied  himfelf,  at  his 
leifure  hours,  with  equal  avidity  to  painting  in  oih 
I had  a three  quarter  portrait,  painted  by  him  at  a 
very  early  period,  of  the  fon  of  his  matter,  Ellis 
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Gamble,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  : it 
was  marked  with  a peculiar  fquarenefs  of  pencil, 
and  a manner  that  gave  fair  promife  of  future 
excellence.  The  fitter  was  afterwards  a painter  $ 
though  of  no  great  eminence.  A fmall  conver- 
fation  in  oil,  of  a Governor  Rogers  and  his 
family,  was  likewife  in  my  poffeffion,  that  was 
painted  very  foon  after  he  quitted  the  fervice  of 
his  mafter.  In  this  pifture  there  was  great  clear- 
nefs  of  colouring,  in  the  heads ; with  better  draw- 
ing, and  infinitely  more  tafte  in  the  difpolition 
of  the  figures,  than  fell  to  the  fhare  of  moft  of 
the  painters  in  England,  at  that  day.  Such  was 
his  fkill  in  portrait-painting  in  converfation,  that, 
we  learn  from  Lord  Orford,  he  was  at  that  time 
imitated  by  one  Philips ; a young  man,  who,  in 
that  line  merely,  introduced  hlmfelf  into  confi- 
derable  bufmefs. 

He  appears  (and  in  our  eftimate  it  is  to  his 
credit)  to  have  been  aim  oft  the  firft  who  in  his 
fmall  ftyle  of  Converfation  painting,  pra£lifed 
wdth  reputation  and  fuccefs  : and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  fame  mode  has  not  been  conti- 
nued 
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tinued  by  our  artifts,  as  we  fhould  then  not  have 
had  the  painful  fenfation  of  feeing  fo  many  ele- 
gant apartments  covered  with  booby  relatives, 
whofe  portraits,  except  only  fo  far  as  their  drape- 
ries may  exhibit  the  fafhions  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  have  nothing  that  can  recom- 
mend them  to  notice.  The  noble  author  above 
alluded  to  has  very  emphatically  and  with  equal 
truth  afferted  that  Hogarth  “ had  no  model  to  fol- 
c<  low  and  improve  upon  : he  created  his  art  and 
<c  ufed  colours  inflead  of  language.”  With  fuch 
rare  talents  of  pourtraying  characters  it  is  na- 
tural that  he  fhould  be  ambitious  of  tranfmitting 
to  pofterity  fome  traces  of  the  diftinguifhed  per- 
fonages  at  that  time  fo  juftly  deemed  an  ornament 
to  our  country  : and  Button’s  coffee-houfe  (then 
a place  of  great  refort  among  the  firft  rate  wits  of 
the  age,)  was  properly  felected  as  the  fcene  befl 
calculated  for  his  purpofe.  At  fit  opportunities 
here  it  was,  that  the  original  drawings  of  the 
four  following  plates  were  made  by  our  artift 
about  the  year  1720,  when  he  was  only  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  are  in  Indian  ink,  yet 
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being  marked  with  a ftrong  pen  and  ink  outline* 
give  a decided  character  to  the  perfons  they  are 
intended  to  reprefent.  The  authenticity  of  them 
may  be  relied  on  : they  were  purchafed  by  me 
(with  three  of  the  original  drawings  of  the  Hu- 
dibras)  of  the  executors  of  a Mr.  Brent*  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  habits  of 
intimacy  with  Hogarth.  Plate  I.  contains  as  I 
am  informed  a portrait  of  Daniel  Button,  mafter 
of  this  celebrated  coffee-houfe,  which  was  fituated 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ruffel  ftreet,  Go  vent  Garden, 
nearly  oppofite  to  Tom’s.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  But- 
ton had  been  a fervant  in  the  Countefs  of  War- 
wick’s family,  and  was  placed  in  this  coffee-houfe 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Addifon.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  political  charadter  of  Addifon,  and 
from  a remark  fbmewhere  in  the  Spectator,  it 
feems  to  have  been  moftly  frequented  by  Tories. 
The  writer  of  that  paper  fays  “ I was  a Tory  at 
4C  Button’s,  and  a Whig  at  Child's.”  On  the 
north  fide  of  Ruffel  ftreet,  and  at  the  weft  corner 
of  Bow  ftreet,  flood  Will’s  coffee-houfe,  much  re- 
ferred to  by  Dryden.  At  this  coffee-houfe  it  was 
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not  an  uncommon  praftioe  of  a celebrated  Mkf- 
dlefex  juftice  of  that  day,  one  Giles  Earl,  a crea- 
ture of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's,,  to  examine  culprits^ 
in  the  pubiiek  room,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company^  which  at  times  became  fo  numerous 
as  to  render  it  neceffary  to  open  a new  coffee- 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood^  and  this  we  find 
to  be  Button's*  Soon  after  this  was  eftablifhed, 
the  prefent  Tom's  in  Ruffe  1 ftreet  was  likewife 
opened  by  a waiter  from  Will’s,  named'  Thomas 
Irvin,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  Between* 
Will’s  and  Button’s,  according  to  the  Guardian; 
if  we  are  to  eonftme  him  literally,  there  feems- 
to  have''  been  feme  degree  of  rkshhip  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  fafliion  and - politeness  of  their  reipe£!> 
xve  v ifi tors.  Jit- this  view  of  the  fubject  it  like- 
wife appears  from-  the  feme  publication,  that  at 
that  time  taking  a;  man  by  the  button  in  conve-r- 
fetion  was  become  a very  great  nuifinee.  Whe- 
ther tMs  Guftom  was  derived. from  the  name  of 
Button’s  eoffee-houfe  and-  was  o flur  upon  the 
forfeits  who  frequented  it,  or  whatever  other 
covert-  raillery  it  might  convey, . the  paper,  to 
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which  we  allude,  runs  thus : cc  That  it  was  a 
<c  habit  among  the  minor  orators  cf  the  city 
£C  coffee-houfes  to  twift  off  the  button,  and  that 
cc  Neftor  Iron  fide  fays  that  within  the  laft  three 
*c  years  he  has  been  argued  out  of  feverai  dozens  $ 
££  but  that  in  molt  of  the  eminent  coffee- houfes 
*£  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  for  example  to 
*c  go  no  farther  than  Will’s  in  Covent  Garden, 
*£  the  company  is  fo  refined,  that  you  may  hear, 
*c  and  be  heard,  and  not  be  a button  the  worfe 
*c  for  it.”  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fatire 
aimed,  or  the  play  amongft  the  wits,  and  whether 
it  was  not  literally,  as  to  feme  of  the  parties, 
perforial,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  charge  of 
dulnefs  implied  on  the  one  hand,  was  retorted 
by  that  of  infipidity  infinuated  on  the  other,  we 
are  not  at  this  day  able  to  develope,  or  do  more 
than  prelent  our  reader  with  a letter  upon  this 
fubjedl  in  the  next  day’s  paper,  written  under 
die  name  of  that  Button  himfelf. 
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Mr.  Ironside, 

“ I have  obferved  that  this  day  you  make 
mention  of  Will's  coffee-houfe  as  a place  where 
“ people  are  too  polite  to  hold  a man  in  dif- 
cc  courfe  by  the  button  : every  body  knows  your 
sc  honor  frequents  this  houfe ; therefore  they  will 
4 4 take  an  advantage  againft  me,  and  fay,  if  my 
4 4 company  was  as  civil  as  that  of  Will’s,  you 
44  would  do  fo : I therefore  pray  your  honor  do 
ic  not  be  afraid  of  doing  me  juftice,  becaufe  pea- 
£C  pie  would  think  it  may  be  a conceit  below  you 
on  this  occafion,  to  name  the  name  of  your 
44  humble  fervant, 

£c  Daniel  Button. 

ec  The  young  poets  are  in  the  back  room  and 
retake  their  places  as  you  diredled.” 

These  letters  were  dropped  into  a till  at  But- 
ton’s through  the  mouth  of  a lion’s  head  tole- 
rably well  carved : a (ketch  of  it  taken  a few 
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This  head  is  now  at  the  Sh^ikfpeare  Tavern* 
Covent  Garden,  where  it  has  been  ever  fince  But- 
ton’s coffee-houfe  was  taken  down,  which  was 
about  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  given  to  the  then 
mafter  of  the  tavern  bv  the  landlord  of  the  cof- 
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fee-houfe;  The  late  hard  Chefterfield  I am  in- 
formed offered  for  this  relick  fifty  guineas. 

Ths  firft  fentence  of  thefe  verfes  is  from  the 
23d  ep.  of  Martial,  and  the  latter  from  the  61  fir, 
lib.  (i . How  choice  this  animal  was  of  his  food, 
we  have  ample  teftimony ; among  other  tit  bits 
he  appears  to  have  gorged  the  following,  as  vve 
find  from  the  Guardian,  No.  145. 

“ Whereas  a Modejly piece  was  loft  at  the 
■“  Mafquerade  laft  Monday  night,  being  the  17th 
€C  inftant,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 
£c  the  author  of  this  paper  gives  notice,  that  if 
£C  any  perfon  will  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
£C  Daniel  Button,  to  be  returned  to  the  owner,  it 
iC  fhal!  by  her  be  acknowledged  as  the  laft  favour 
and  no  queftions  afked. 
ce  N.  B.  It  is  of  no  ufe,  but  to  the  owner/' 

The  characters  whofe  portraits  are  introduced 
in  the  thre^  fubfequent  plates  are  of  fuch  high 
eonfequence  in  our  annals  of  literature,  that  even 
the  fainted:  traces  of  them  become  highly  inter- 
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efting  to  the  cultivated  and  fcientific  mind  i 
among  thefe  in  plate  II.  is  a iketch  of  the  learned 
and  accomplifhed  Mr  Addifon,  who  may  truly 
be  faid  to  have  fixed  the  ftandard  of  refinement 
in  our  ftyle  of  writing,  and  to  have  been  the 
character  fo  much  wanted  among  us  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  Arbiter  elegantiarium  of  the  Englifii 
language.  Pope  has  given  us  fome  infight  into 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  private  life,  previous 
to  his  marriage. 

He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him  Budgell,  and 
perhaps  Phillips : thefe  with  Steele,  Carey,  Da- 
venant,  and  Colonel  Brett,  were  his  chief  com- 
panions. With  one,  or  other  of  them  he  always 
breakfafted.  He  ft u died  all  morning  ^ then  dined 
at  a tavern  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s. 
Dr.  Johnfon  fays, cc  That  after  his  marriage  with 
cc  the  Countefs  of  Warwick,  when  any  domef- 
*c  tick  vexations  arofe,  he  withdrew  the  compa- 
ny  from  Button’s  houfe,  and  went  again  to  a 
tavern,  where  he  often  fat  late,  and  drank  tod 
“ much  wine/’  This' marriage  with  the  Coun- 
ters of  Warwick  took  place  in  1716,  when  Addi- 
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fen  was  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  He  had* 
for  fome  time  before,  been  a tutor  to  her  fon  ; a 
character  that  fhe  is  faid  always  to  have  remem- 
bered, and  never  to  have  thought  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  much  refpedt.  Dr  .Johnfon  has  given 
us  the  following  (ketch  of  the  nature  of  this  con- 
nexion. “ His  advances  at  firft  were  timorous* 
cc  but  grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence 
cc  increafed;  till  at  laft  the  lady  was  perfuaded 
“ to  marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  thofe  on 
“ which  a Turkifh  princefs  is  efpoufed  ; to  whom 
<c  the  fultan  is  reported  to  pronounce  “ Daugh- 
tc  ter,  I give  thee  this  man  for  thy  {lave.” 

The  nature  of  fuch  a connexion  held  out  to 
the  placid  and  elegant  mind  of  Mr.  Addifon  lit- 
tle promife  of  conjugal  felicity;  a confequence  fel- 
dom  derived  from  inequality  in  birth,  or  fortune. 

The  fon  of  the  Countefs,  with  whofe  tuition 
Mr.  Addifon  was  entrufted,  appears  to  have  been 
a young  man  of  a very  diffipated  turn  and  loofe 
principles ; which  his  tutor  had  with  much  ear- 
neftnefs  ftrove  to  reclaim  but  without  fuccefs ; he 
was  therefore  determined  to  try  what  might  be 
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given  by  the  united  influence  of  the  example  and 
indire£t  reproaches  of  an  honoured  friend  in  his 
laft  moments ; accordingly  he  fent  for  him  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  repeated  to  him  the  following 
ftriking  admonition*  fc  I have  fent  for  you  that 
you  may  fee  how  a chriftian  can  die.”  I can- 
not more  aptly  clofe  thefe  flight  traits  of  this 
great  man's  character  than  by  tranfcribing  the 
following  elegant  couplet  from  his  friend  Tickers 
elegy. 

K He  taught  us  how  to  live  5 and  oh  ! too  high 
u The  price  of  knowledge,— taught  us  how  todie.*® 

Martin  Folkes,  who  is  reprefented  at  the 
fame  table  with  Addifon,  was  a mathematician 
and  antiquary  of  much  celebrity  in  the  philofo- 
phical  annals  of  this  country.  He  was  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  admitted  a member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  where  he  was  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  chofen 
one  of  the  council,  and  was  named  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  hirnfelf  as  vice  prefident : he  was  after- 
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wards  eledied  prefident,  and  held  this  high  office 
till  a fhort  time  before  his  death,  when  he  refigft- 
ed  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  the  philofo- 
phical  tranfaflions  are  numerous  memoirs  of  this 
learned  man:  his  knowledge  in  coins  ancient 
• and  modern  was  very  extenfive ; and  the  laft 
work  he  produced  was  on  that  fubjedt,  the  Eng- 
lifh  filver  coin  from  the  conqueft  to  his  own  time. 
He  was  prefident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
28th  of  June  1754,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  was  ftruck  with  a 
fit  of  the  palfy  and  never  fpoke  after  this  attack. 

In  plate  III.  we  find  a portrait  of  the  learned 
and  facetious  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  This  Iketch  re- 
ceives additional  value  from  the  confideration  that 
no  well  authenticated  portrait  of  him  is  extant  : 
none  fuch  at  leaf!  has  come  within  our  knowledge. 
The  learning  and  Ikill  of  this  great  man  drew 
forth  the  applaufe  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
amongft  whom  he  feems  to  have  had  no  enemies ; 
even  Pope,  with  all  his  fpleen  and  envy,  could 
not  withhold  his  tribute  of  applaufe  : he  ufed  fre- 
quently 
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quently  to  fay  of  him,  that  of  all  the  men  he  had 
met  with  or  heard  of.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  the  mod 
prolific  wit,  and  that  in  this  quality  Swift  only  held 
the  fecond  place.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pope 
might  have  had  a fecret  gratification  in  lowering 
the  eftjmation  of  a rival  author,  in  a point  in 
which,  with  very  ftrong  pretenfions,  he  laid  claim 
to  pre-eminence.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  a native 
of  Arbuthnot  in  Scotland,  and  at  a proper  age 
was  fent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen  to  qualify 
himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  in  which  he  af- 
terwards took  his  dodtor’s  degree : the  firft  work 
that  he  engaged  in  upon  his  arrival  in  London, 
was  an  Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  account 
of  the  Deluge,  &c.  This  learned  treatife  appeared 
m 1697,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dodlor’s 
literary  fame.  His  clofe  application  to  the  dudy 
of  phyfick  gave  him  competency,  and  his  fuccefs 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  polite  world. 
In  1704  he  was  eledted  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  was  foon  after  fworn,  phyfician  to 
Queen  Ann.  His  Ikill  in  the  difcharge  of  this 
truft  having  been  the  means  of  recovering  her 
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Majefly  from  a dangerous  illnefs,  drew  from  his 
friend  Johnny  Gay  the  following  elegant  paftoral 
compliment, 

gt  While  thus  we  Hood  as  In  a ftound, 

*€  And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground, 

€C  Full  foon  by  bonfire,  and  by  bell, 

M We  learn’t  our  liege  was  palling  well. 

u A fkilful  leech  (fo  God  him  fpeed)  ] 

iC  They  fay  had  wrought  this  bleffed  deed3 

4£  This  leech  4rbuthnot  was  yclept ; | 

a Who  many  a night  not  once  had  llept, 

iC  But  watch’d  our  gracious  fov’reign  ftill : 

u For  who  could  reft  when  fhe  was  ill  ? 

<{  Oh  ! may’ft  thou  henceforth  fweetly  lleep  ! 

< sc  Sheer,  fwains,  oh  ! fheer  your  fofteft  Iheep 

u To  fwell  his  couch  ; for  well  I ween, 
a He  faved  the  realm  who  faved  the  queen.’* 

In  1714  he  was  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift 
in  a defign  to  write  a fatire  on  the  abufe  of  human 
learning.  This  was  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
humourous  ftyle  of  Cervantes,  but  the  death  of 
the  queen,  whom  he  coqld  no  longer  fave,  put 
an  end  to  this  undertaking.  After  this  period,  it 
appears  that,  in  conjunffion  with  Pope,  he  had 
fome  fhare  in  the  unfuccefsful  Comedy  of  Three 
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Hours  after  Marriage  : a piece  that,  with  fuch  a 
combination  of  wit  and  talents  to  bring  it  forth* 
feems  not  to  have  had  llrength  enough  for  repre- 
fentation  nor  to  have  fince  been  thought  worthy 
a revifal. 

In  1734  his  health  appears  to  have  been  much 
on  the  decline ; and  at  the  clofe  of  a letter  in  an- 
fwer  to  Mr,  Pope’s  enquiries  after  him,  he  fays* 
A recovery  in  my  cafe,  and  at  my  age,  is  im» 
poflible.  The  kindeft  willies  of  my  friends  is 
€C  an  Euthanafia.  Living  or  dying  I fliall  be 
yours.”  He  died  in  February  173  5,  at  his  houfe 
in  Cork  ftreet,  Burlington  Gardens,  but  at  what 
age  is  not  clearly  afcertained.  He  was,  as  far  as 
from  circumftances  we  are  enabled  to  conjecture* 
upwards  of  feventy.  The  wit  and  humour  of 
this  amiable  character,  although  equal  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  its  ftriCt  conformity  tb 
the  moral  duties.  As  a mark  of  his  eafy  and  neg- 
ligent temper,  it  is  faid  that  he  was  accuftomed 
to  minute  down  every  occurrence  of  any  confe- 
rence in  a paper  book  that  ufually  lay  in  his 
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parlour ; and  that  he  would  fuffer  his  children  to 
tear  out  leaves  at  one  end  of  it  for  their  paper- 
kites,  while  he  was  wilting  at  the  other.  Of  the 
other  character  in  this  plate  that  is  in  converfati- 
on  with  the  dodtor,  we  know  little  more  than  that 
he  was  a Count  Viviani ; a great  frequenter  of 
this  coffee-houfe  at  that  period.  His  figure  was 
identified  fome  years  fince  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ho- 
race Walpole,  now  Lord  Or  ford,  who  remember- 
ed him  well  The  charadler  with  a paper  in  his 
hand  ftanding  at  the  table,  has  much  the  counte- 
nance of  Pope  s but  in  that  which  occurs  in  the 
next  print,  plate  IV.  there  is  a peevifhnefs  and 
anxiety  in  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  that  we 
find  in  mo  ft  of  his  finifhed  portraits,  and  which 
are  fo  ftrongly  charadteriftic  of  the  man,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity. 

The  poetical  talents  of  this  great  ethic  writer 
are  well  known  by  his  works ; and  little  can  be 
faid  that  is  new,  or  that  can  give  much  addition- 
al information  relative  to  his  character.  He  tells 
us  himfelf  that  at  an  early  age  cc  he  lifped  in 
numbers;”  and  bv  others  we  are  informed  that 
his 
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his  voice  was  fo  mufical  that  he  was  called  in 
fondnefs,  the  little  nightingale . With  thefe  rare 
qualities  of  genius  and  harmony,  his  primary 
aim  was  to  become  a poet,  in  which  purfuit  he 
appears  to  have  been  warmly  encouraged  by  his 
father,  who  never  failed  to  flatter  him  by  faying 
44  tfhefe  are  good  rhymes 

At  the  age  of  1 5 he  was  a good  Latin  and 
French  fcholar,  he  wrote  a tragedy,  an  epic  poem, 
and  panegyric  on  mod:  of  the  princes  in  Europe  $ 
and  acknowledged  that  he  thought  himfelf  the 
greateil  genius  that  ever  was.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  avowed  himfelf  a poet,  and  as  fuch  being  en- 
titled to  political  converfation,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays 
he  frequented  Will's  coffee-houfe,  in  Ruffel  ftreet. 
Covent  Garden.  So  young  a charadler  and  of 
fo  rare  talents  as  to  draw  forth  the  praifes  of  Ad- 
difon,  naturally  excited  the  envy  of  many,  and 
even  the  averfion  of  fome  : amongft  thefe  the  cri- 
tic Dennis  became  abfolutely  outrageous,  infilling 
that  he  was  fuccefsful  only  from  fafhion  and  falfe 
opinions  then  prevalent,  and  that  he  confidered 
him  both  young  and  raw.  Whatever  juftice  there 

may 
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may  have  been  in  Dennis's  opinion  relative  to  the 
firft  efTay  of  Pope,  it  is  certain  that  his  future 
produdions  prevailed  againft  the  critic's  fury, 
and  occafioned  his  total  overthrow  in  a Narrative 

of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis* 

/• 

Pope  appears  to  have  had  a ftrong  propenfity 

. ..  v 

towards  the  art  of  painting,  and  to  have  ftudied 
fome  time  under  his  friend  Jervas.  The  effeft 
of  this  ftudy  produced  a tolerable  fpecimen  of  the 
art,  in  a portrait  of  Betterton  the  player,  which 
he  prefented  to  the  late  Lord  Mansfield  : it  is  ftill 
at  the  houfe  at  Caen  Wood*  The  fuccefs  of  his 
Iliad,  that  contained  fixteen  thoufand  verfes,  with 
all  its  merit,  is  yet  an  extraordinary  inftance  of 
profit  arifing  from  a poetical  work ; fince  he  re* 
ceived  for  it  the  clear  fum  of  five  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  fliillings.  This 
work  engaged  him  upwards  of  five  years  $ and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  undertaking  he  feems  to  have 
been  occafionally  fo  fatigued  as  to  have  “ wifhed 
<c  that  fomebody  would  hang  him.”* 

Pope,  by  his  literary  labours  appears  to  have 
realized  an  income  of  eight  hundred  pounds  per 
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annum.  5 a harvefi  infinitely  beyond  what  had  ever 
been  gleaned  by  any  of  his  fellow  labourers  on 
the  flowery  fummit  of  Parnaffus,  either  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  him,  or  have  fince  cultivated  the 
barren  laurel  upon  the  fame  unproductive  fpot. 
With  a true  and  perfect  conformity  to  his  origin 
and  fbate  in  elder  times,  a bard  will  not  be  other 
than  a beggar : and  well  founded  is  the  apoftro- 
phe  of  S halftone,  who  fpoke  but  top  feelingly* 
when  he  exclaimed  : 

Poet  and  richl  *’tis  folecifm  extreme! 

“ ^Tis  .heighten’d  contradi&on  ! in  his  frame,. 

<c  In  ev’ry  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  foul, 

*c  The  latent  feeds  and  principles  of  want 
cc  Has  nature  wove  j and  fate  confirm’d  the  clue.^ 

With  this  ample  income  Pope  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  much  celebrated  for  his  munificence  or 
hofpitality.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  feldom  more 
than  a pint  <of  wine  at  his  table  even  when  he 
had  two  friends  with  him : of  this  quantity  he 
-would  not  fcruple  to  take  for  his  own  fhare  two 
glades  and  then  retire,  faying  with  the  eafieft  air 
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imaginable  to  his  company,  “ Gentlemen  I leave? 
cc  you  to  your  wine.”  Judging  of  the  number* 
of  his  friends  from  general  information,  a bottle 
would  not  often  be  wanted : his  friendfhip  ap-? 
pears  to  have  been  too  contradled  and  felfifh,  and 
his  fatire  of  too  keen  and  mercilefs  a quality  to 
have  endeared  him  to  many  of  his  fpecies ; moll 
of  whom  would  probably  have  felt  much  more 
pain  than  gratification  from  his  fociety. 

Of  the  colloquial  wit  of  Pope  we  know7  but 
little  ^ and  what  has  paffed  down  to  us  is  princi- 
pally of  a farcaftic,  or  fplenetic  call.  Men  over- 
whelmed with  natural  infirmities  and  perfonal  de- 
fers are  feldom  much  inclined  to  cheerfulnefs  or 
conviviality,  the  common  parents  of  wit  and  good- 
humoured  raillery.  Dr.  Johnfon  records  one  re- 
partee of  his,  that  may  be  thought  worth  repeat- 
ing; <c  When  an  objection  raifed  againft  his  in- 
ct  feription  for  Shaldpeare  was  defended  by  the 
<c  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied,  <c  Horrefco 
C€  referens,  that  he  would  allow  the  publifher  of 
C£  a dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a fingk 
“ word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  together.” 

The 
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The  portrait  of  Dr.  Garth*  in  converfation 
with  Pope,  has  fome  fimilitude  to  that  introduced 
into  Birch’s  Lives  of  Illuftrious  Perfons  : the 
political  principles  of  Garth,  who  was  an  afiive . 
and  zealous  Whig,  feem  in  fome  degree  to  con- 
tradidl  the  fuppofition  that  Button’s  was  only 
frequented  by  Tories  : the  conjefture  is  too  illi- 
beral to  be  fupported ; a difference  in  political 
opinions  feldom  makes  much  difference  in  the 
friendfhip  of  men  whofe  minds  are  properly  cul- 
tivated. As  a poet,  the  merits  of  Garth  are  bed 
known  by  his  Difpenfaiy ; and  if  at  any  time  it 
may  feem  to  want  poetical  ardor,  the  humane 
motive  with  which  it  was  written,  and  the  real 
good  that  refulted  from  it  to  the  poor,  will  be- 
come an  ample  apology.  On  the  acceffion  of  the 
prefent  family  his  profefiional  claims  were  ac- 
knowledged and  rewarded.  He  was  knighted  with 
the  fword  of  Marlborough,  and  made  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  phyfician  to  the  ar- 
my. The  fterling,  though  inoffenfive,  good  hu- 
moured wit  of  the  doctor  was  univerfally  admit- 
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ted  $ and  was  as  diftinguiflied  as  his  humanity 
and  flail  in  his  profeffion. 

The  plate  that  follows  was  engraved  by  Ho- 
garth in  1724,  for  a fixth  edition  of  a work  call- 
ed the  Happy  Afcetick,  or,  the  beft  Exercife,  to- 
gether with  Prayers,  &c.  by  Anthony  Hdrneck, 
D.  D.  It  was  judicious  in  the  proprietor  of 
this  dull  work  of  the  do&or’s  to  call  in  the  ta- 
lents of  our  artift  to  decorate  his  new  edition  $ 
the  fcarcity  of  which  at  prefent  can  only  be  im- 
puted to  the  excellence  of  the  frontifpiece.  For- 
tner editions  of  this  book  are  every  where  to  be 
found  lying  on  flails,  at  the  ufual  price  of  wafte 
paper.  The  intrinfic  merit  of  this  print,  inde- 
dependent of  the  accidental  recommendation  of 
its  fcarcity  would  have  Induced  us  to  feledt  it 
in  this  place.  The  original  print  $ of  which  we 
avow  this  to  be  a fac  fimile,  although  it  has  not 
the  name  of  Hogarth  affixed,  yet  flands  indubita- 
bly the  work  of  his  hand.  The  whole  print  is 
etched  with  infinite  tafle*  but  in  the  figure  of 
the  boy  he  has  been  peculiarly  happy,  both  in  the 
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drawing  as  well  as  etching  of  the  figure.  We 
flatter  ourfelves  the  annexed  print,  although  no 
more  than  a copy,  will  yet  confirm  the  idea.  This 
defign  varies  fo  materially  from  that  of  the  former 
editions,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
it  was  the  effufion  of  his  own  mind. 

It  may  be  generally  obferved  in  the  works  of 
this  great  artift,  that  when  compelled  fervilely  to 
follow  the  ideas  of  others,  the  reftraint  fat  awk- 
wardly upon  him,  and  appeared  to  have  fettered  a 
genius  unlimited  in  conception,  as  it  was  copious 
in  expreffion. 

In  the  year  1725,  Hogarth  engraved  feventeen 
plates  for  a work  entitled  “ The  Roman  Mili- 
fcary  Punifhments,  by  John  Beaver,  Efq.  Lon- 
€t  don,  from  The  Happy  Revolution,  Anno  37.” 
(i.  e,  1725.)  This  work  is  in  a fmall  quarto  fize, 
confifting  of  155  pages,  and  is  fo  exceedingly 
fcarce  that  I have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any 
bookfeller’s  fliop  or  private  colle£lion  5 except 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  to  whom  I feel  myfelf 
obliged  for  the  communication  of  it  during  the 
profeeution  of  this  enquiry. 

Of 
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Of  the  author  of  this  book  we  know  little 
farther  than  is  to  be  collefted  from  his  preface 
from  which,  as  we  likewife  gather  the  nature 
and  intention  of  the  work,  we  fhall  fele£t  the 
following  pafiageo  £C  The  nature  of  the  employe 
<c  ment  in  which  I have  the  honour  to  ferve  his 
cc  majefty,  neceffarily  engaged  me  to  be  acquaint- 
<c  ed  with  this  fubjeft.  And  though  the  modern 
<c  punilhments  ufed  in  armies  fell  more  immedi- 
“ ately  under  my  confideration,  after  I had  fi- 
niflied  my  enquiries  and  obfervations  upon 
cc  them,  the  work  feemed  imperfect  till  I had 
<c  looked  back  into  antiquity,  and  feen  what  pu- 
niihments  were  in  ufe  in  thofe  remote  times', 
c<  when  military  difcipline  is  thought  to  have 
u been  in  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection/*  This 
work  confifts  of  feventeen  chapters,  to  each  of 
which,  except  the  2d,  3d,  7th,  and  12th,  are  pre^ 
fixed  fmall  head  pieces,  engraved  and  defigned  by 
Hogarth,  with  his  name  affixed.  In  the  title  page 
of  this  book  is  likewife  a fmall  print  of  a Roman 
general  fitting,  with  a truncheon  in  his  hand  ; 
which  though  it  has  not  the  artift’s  name,  we 
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yet  decidedly  pronounce  to  be  his  engravings 
and  have  therefore  introduced  the  annexed  copy* 
plate  I.  The  extreme  fcarcity  of  this  and  the  four 
following  prints  may  be  admitted  when  we  ob- 
ferve  that  we  never  faw  them  detached  from 
the  book  itfelf,  except  in  the  collection  before  us  5 
they  may  therefore  be  deemed,  when  confidered 
fingly,  as  unique  prints.  In  the  paffage  above 
quoted  from  Beaver’s  preface,  it  appears  that  he 
had  finifhed  a work  on  Modern  Military  Punifh-* 
ments,  but  from  what  follows,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  it  was  never  publiflied  : he  fays,  “ The 
fc  firft  (viz.  the  Roman)  I now  fend  into  the 
world,  as  a man,  going  to  the  water,  dips  his 
fc  foot  to  feel  what  reception  he  is  likely  to  meet 
K with  ; by  that  rule  refolving,  either  to  publifh 
the  fecond  part,  or  fit  down  contented  with  the 
fc  private  fa tis faction  of  having  by  my  ftudies* 
wc  rendered  myfelf  more  able  worthily  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  my  office. 

That  the  Modern  Punifhments  was  a work 
intended  for  the  public  eye  is  corroborated  by  two 
prints  of  Hogarth’s  on  that  fubjeft,  of  the  fame 
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fize  with  thofe  in  the  Roman  Punifhments,  and 
are  now  fold,  with  ten  impreffions  of  the  others, 
at  very  moderate  prices.  Thefe  twelve  plates  were 
difcovered  in  1774,  in  the  hands  of  a button  ma- 
nufacturer, at  Birmingham,  and  fince  that  time 
have  come  round  into  ordinary  fale.  Where  the 
others  of  which  we  have  given  the  following  co- 
pies, may  have  lain  concealed,  time  and  accident 
can  only  difcover.  When  we  obferve  that  the 
book,  which  contains  them  is  only  valuable  on 
account  of  the  prints,  and  has  lately  fold  for  iol, 
the  curious  may  poflibly  not  be  difsatisfied  with 
becoming  poffeffed  of  thele  copies  on  fo  much 
eafier  terms. 

Plate  II.  defcribes  the  Roman  foldiers  porti- 
oning out  each  man’s  allowance  of  corn  and  other 
provifions,  and  at  a table  adjoining  counting  out 
money  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  This  print  is 
a head- piece  to  the  17th  chapter  of  Beaver,  and 
differs  materially  from  that  fold  with  the  fet, 
which  has  not  the  range  of  tents  behind  the  pay. 
table,  introduced  in  the  print  before  us : the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  figures  is  likewife  very  different. 
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iThe  plates  are  certainly  both  originals ; but  from 
what  motive  the  artift  re-engraved  it  with  thefe 
alterations  is  not  at  prefent  difcoverable. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  Rate,  their  foldi- 
ers  had  no  pay  or  fubfiftence  allowed  them  by  the 
public ::  every  man  fupported  himfelf  in  the  war, 
and  carried  on  the  duties  of  it  at  his  own  private 
charge,  till  about  the  year  350,  ab  U.  C.;  when 
the  Senate  decreed  that  there  fhould  be  iffued  a 
third  part  of  a drachma,  or  feven-pence  half* 
penny  a day  for  every  foot  foldier ; to  a centurion 
twice  as  much  ; and  to  a horfeman  or  trooper  a 
drachma,  or  Roman  denarius.  This  pay  conti- 
nued till  Julius  Caefar  doubled  it  to  the  legions 
for  ever.  The  pay  of  a foot  foldier  was  after- 
wards raifed  by  Auguftus  to  a whole  denarius. 
They  had  wheat  diftributed  among  them,  over 
and  above  their  pay,  as  well  after  as  before  they 
began  to.  receive  wages  ; befides  which,  they  had 
fometimes  bacon,  pork,  fait,  and  pulfe  given 
them.  The  allowance  of  wheat  was  generally 
made  for  one  month,  and  fometimes  three  $ and 
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their  pay  was  ufually  iffued  for  twelve.  Of- 
fenders were  generally  ferved  with  barley  indead 
of  wheats  and,  when  fo  fed,  they  were  confi- 
de red  as  being  in  fuch  a manner  degraded  as  to 
be  fitter  to  affociate  with  beads  than  men. 
Marcellus  ordered  thofe  cohorts  who  had  lod 
their  enfigns  in  the  battle  with  Hannibal  near 
Canufmm  to  be  fed  with  barley ; and  Augudus 
put  the  fame  mark  of  difgrace  on  thofe  legions 
who  had  given  ground  to  the  enemy.  A foldier 
neglecting  his  duty,  or  not  improving  himfelf  in 
his  military  exercifes,  or  having  efcaped  with  life 
upon  decimation,  was  fubjedt  to  the  fame  humi- 
liating punifliment. 

Plate  III.  reprefents  Roman  foldiers  going 
from  fale  into  a date  of  flavery,  as  defcribed  in  Bea- 
ver, chap.  9.  Slavery,  fays  he,  was  introduced  by 
the  Law  of  Nations , and  very  much  pradtifed  by 
the  Romans.  Their  emperors  preferved  all  cap- 
tives in  war,  in  order  to  fell,  not  dedroy  them. 
A freeman  among  them  might  be  reduced  to  a 
date  of  davery  feveral  ways,  viz.  by  being  un- 
grateful 
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grateful  to  tlie  country  and  government  un- 
der which  he  was  protected,  by  not  anfwering 
to  his  name,  or  appearing  at  the  mu  her  upon 
levies. 

We  are  told  that  Alexander  Severus,  on  hear- 
ing a young  foldier  had  injured  a poor  woman  by 
healing  from  her  fome  goods,  commanded  him  to 
be  difarmed,  declared  a Have,  and  given  to  the 
woman  to  gain  her  a livelihood  by  his  drudgery. 

An  enfranchifed  perfon,  becoming  ungrateful 
to  his  patron,  was  declared  a Have.  A perfon  dif- 
abling  himfelf  from  military  duties,  by  cutting  off 
his  thumbs,  (no  uncommon  refource  with  the  Ro- 
mans notwithftanding  their  boafted  courage)  was 
declared  in  a hate  of  flavery.  An  aft  of  cowar- 
dice was  likewife  punifhed  in  the  fame  way ; and^ 
Juftinian  inftances  one  perfon  as  degraded  to  fla- 
very: who  being  under  age  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
fold  for  a certain  time,  for  the  fake  of  Aiaring  the 
money. 

Plate  IV.  illuftrates  the  Roman  method  of 
encamping  without  the  intrenchments,  the  man- 
ner of  degraded  foldiers  marching  with  the  bag- 
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gage  among  the  captives,  and  the  mode  of  breaks 
ing  or  taking  away  their  fpears.  On  thefe  fubje&s 
Beaver  treats  in  chap.  16.  In  their  method  of 
encamping,  not  only  every  legion,  but  every  cen- 
tury and  decury  had  a particular  fpot  of  ground 
allotted  them  to  pitch  their  tents  on,  which  was 
difpofed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  forces 
in  the  army* 

Persons  conviffed  of  offences,  were  by  way  of 
difgrace  obliged  to  change  their  quarters,  as  be- 
ing unworthy  of  affociating  with  their  old  com- 
rades ; and  others  were  condemned  to  lie  without 
the  trenches  of  the  camp,  upon  the  bare  ground* 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  enemy.  Other  delin- 
quents were  ordered  to  march  among  the  captives 
with  the  baggage;  to  which  degradation  was  fome- 
times  added  the  taking  from  them  their  colours 
and  breaking  their  fpears ; a degree  of  infamy, 
with  which  fcarce  any  but  the  cowardly  or  floth- 
ful  were  ever  ftigmatized.  The  fpear  was  an  em- 
blem of  fortitude  among  the  Romans,  and  was 
therefore  added  to  all  the  ftatues  of  their  Empe- 
rors. The  punifliment  of  taking  away  the  fpear, 
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|s  the  Cenjio  Hajtaria  fo  often  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  Hiftory. 

Plate  V.  defcribes  a fcene  of  banifhment ; a 
punifhment  frequently  infiifted  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans upon  thofe  who  had  tranfgreffed  the  laws. 
This  refers  to  chap.  10.  The  Romans  had  two 
kinds  of  banifhment,  the  one  voluntary , the  other 
fiecejfary  ; the  firft  was  considered  as  a wife  and 
timely  retreat,  to  avoid  the  Severity  of  a formal 
Sentence  of  banifhment ; the  latter,  a punifhment 
to  which  perfons  of  all  conditions,  according  to 
Suetonius,  were  liable.  Livy  fays,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  were 
all  banifhed  to  Sicily,  there  to  remain  as  long  as 
the  war  continued  in  Italy.  Romanus  and  Vin cen- 
tra s,  both  tribunes,  were  Sentenced  into  banifh- 
ment for  interfering  in  matters  that  did  not  con- 
cern them.  We  find  Julius  Caefar  threatened  his 
army  with  this  punifhment,  becaufe  they  appeared 
4eje£ted  at  the  great  ftrength  of  Juba's  forces; 
he  fays,  C€  Let  none  among  you  take  upon  them 

to  mutter,  or  argue,  but  believe  what  I fay ; or 
ft  elfe  I fhall  certainly  take  care  to  have  you  all 
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t€  (hipped  in  fome  old  (battered  veflel,  and  corn- 
€C  mit  you  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.” 
This  would  have  been  banifhment,  indeed  $ 
and  as  fummary,  and  probably  as  effectual  too, 
as  the  modern  French  improvement  upon  the 
Roman  military  code  $ a launching  into  eternity 
as  certain  almoft  as  that  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred poor  muttering  and  difsatisfied  priefts,  who, 
were  lately  floated  in  barges  into  the  middle  of  a 
river,  and  laid  down  their  lives,  as  vi£tims  of  the 
new  difcipline  at  this  watery  guillotine* 

Having  obferved  that  it  was  Beaver’s  inten- 
tion to  publifh  a Hiftory  of  Modern  Military  Pu- 
nifhments ; and  that  two  prints  of  this  work  had 
been  engraved  by  our  artift ; we  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  another  defign  made 
by  him  ; but  which,  we  prefume,  was  never  en- 
graved for  that  work  by  himfelf. 

The  annexed  fpecimen  in  aqua-tint  is  a fae 
fimile  from  the  original  drawing  by  Hogarth 
in  Indian  ink ; and  the  inflruclions  given  at  the 
top  of  the  print,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  are 
evidently  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  engraver. 

The 
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The  etching  beneath  came  into  my  poffeffion 
before  I had  feen  the  original  drawing  < and 
though  I was  fully  aware  it  was  not  from  the 
graver  of  Hogarth,  yet  the  Ryle  and  manner 
were  fo  like  his,  that  I was  induced  to  make 
a purchafe  of  it.  The  original  drawing  has 
confirmed  my  conjedlure.  I fli.aH  have  frequent 
occafion  to  refer  to  this  print,  as  it  may  tend 
to  identify  fome  others  introduced  into  this  work, 
that  have  long  been  confidered  as  doubtful. 

The  artift  (if  he  deferves  that  name)  who 
engraved  this  plate,  was  J.  Sympfon,  jun.  who  kept 
a fhop,  the  fign  of  the  Dove,  in  Ruffe!  Court 
Covent  Garden  : a name  affixed  to  the  next 
print  that  occurs  in  this  work,  and  the  fame  per- 
fon,  who  likewife  engraved  a very  indifferent  one 
in  metzotinto,  of  orator  Henly  chriftening  a child, 
after  a defign  of  Hogarth. 

Upon  the  lubjeft  of  this  fmall  print,  on  Mo- 
dern Military  Punilhments,  we  are  rather  at  a 
lofs  ; being  unable  to  offer  any  thing  fatisfa£lory 
in  explanation  of  our  author’s  aim.  If  there  was 
any  reafon  to  believe  t&at,  prior  to  this  publi- 
cation^ 
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cation,  Hogarth  had  ever  vifited  France,  wd 
might  have  concluded,  that  the  feene  alluded 
to  was  laid  in  that  country.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, it  was  there  common  to  meet,  in  every 
Seigneurie,  an  inftrument  of  punifhment,  fome- 
what  refembling  our  ftocks  3 to  which  the  culprit 
was  fattened  by  an  iron  collar*  called  a Carcam 
The  attendants  that  enforced  this  punifhment* 
though  a civil  guard,  wore  always  a military 
habit. 

The  guard  here  feem  to  be  of  that  clafs  3 
and  have  but  little  the  air  of  foldiers  : at  any 
rate,  they  are  no  better  than  the  city  trained 
bands  formerly  were ; and  the  victim,  fattened 
to  the  ttake,  with  a label  on  his  breaft,  appears 
an  objeft  as  harmlefs  as  ever  paraded  Bunhili 
fields.  The  name  of  W.  Hogarth,  in.  fc.  is 
marked  under  the  original  engraving ; and  is 
evidently  fo  marked  from  the  ignorance  of  tho 
artift*  * 

In  1726,  we  find  Hogarth  engaged  in  his 
incomparable  produftion,  the  illuftration  of  But- 
ler’s Hudibras.  To  follow  the  ideas  of  an  au- 
thor 
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thor  of  fuch  genuine  wit  and  excellence,  was 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  the  moil:  fkilful  ar- 
tiff  of  that,  or  of  any  later  period.  Engravers 
then  feldom  ftudied  the  firft  and  noblell:  part 
of  the  art,  drawing  ; without  which  accomplifh- 
ment  perfection  cannot  be  attained  in  any  branch 
of  the  fine  arts.  In  this  work,  Hogarth  has 
fhewn  himfeif  a perfeCl  mailer  of  his  fiabjeCt  $ 
and  has  difplayed  a talent  for  fatire,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  his  mafterly  original.  He  has  manag- 
ed the  whole  feries  of  prints  with  fuch  Ikill,  as 
to  make  the  fubjeCt  his  own.  The  large  fet  of 
prints  on  this  fubjeft  were  fo  highly  efteemed  by 
Hogarth;  that  Mrs.  H.  affured  me,  whenever  he 
met  with  fine  impreffions  of  them,  he  eagerly  be- 
came a purchafer. 

Of  this  excellent  work  I have  moil  of  the  ori- 
ginal drawings ; the  deiigns  of  which  are  materi- 
ally different  from  the  prints,  and  in  many  refpeCts 
I think  fuperior.  In  the  frontifpiece  particularly, 
the  charaCler  of  Butler  is  happily  fuftained,  if 
it  is  truly  delineated,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  by  the 
pencil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Should  I ever  become 
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poffeffed  of  the  whole  fet  of  this  work,  it  will  be 
a peculiar  gratification  to  be  thus  enabled  to  pre- 
fent  the  world  with  clofe  and  correct  copies  of 
them,  in  imitation  of  the  originals. 

The  fmall  fet  of  prints  to  Hudibras,  although 
inferior  to  the  larger  ones,  are  at  the  fame  time 
(o  fuperior  to  the  former  editions  of  that  work, 
publiihed  by  fome  anonymous  hand  in  1711; 
that  one  might  almoft  be  led  to  believe  Hogarth 
had  not  feen  them  : and  yet  he  appears  in  fome 
refpefits  to  have  occafionally  borrowed  a hint  from 
them.  The  competition  adds  as  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  our  artift,  as  his  warmed:  eulogifts 
could  wifh  or  defire. 

In  the  annexed  etching,  copied  from  a very 
fcarce  print,  we  prefent  an  avowed  fpecimen  of 
Mr.  Sympfon’s  talent  as  an  engraver,  with  his 
name  affixed  as  well  as  that  of  Hogarth,  who 
made  the  defign : this  is  the  only  inftance, 
amongft  the  many  prints  we  have  feen  in  this 
ftyle  of  etching,  in  which  we  find  the  name 
of  the  engraver  > although  they  all  have  that  of 
Hogarth.  The  originality  of  the  defigns  we  flat- 
ter 
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ter  ourfelves  we  have  amply  proved  in  the  former 
plates : we  Hi  all  therefore  make  no  further  apo- 
logy for  their  introduction,  and  have  only  to  re- 
gret that  they  were  not  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
more  fkilful  artift.  This  ticket  was  evidently 
engraved  for  the  benefit  of  Walker,  the  hero  of 
the  Beggar’s  Opera. 

That  excellent  fatire  made  its  fir  ft  appear- 
ance early  in  the  theatrical  feafon  of  1728;  and 
happily  employed  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  in  per- 
petuating the  likeneffes  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, and  of  tranfmitting  to  us  a faithful  pidture 
of  the  manners  and  decorations  of  the  ftage  at 
that  period. 

The  fcene,  prefented  in  the  annexed  etching, 
was  painted  by  Hogarth  for  Mr.  Rich,  then 
patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  It  was 
fold  at  his  death  to  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds  for 
35].  A duplicate  of  this  picture ; the  original 
Iketch  of  which  in  crayons  is  in  my  poffeilion, 
was  likewife  painted  by  Hogarth  for  Sir  Henry 
Gough. 

H 2 The 
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The  very  extraordinary  merit  oF  the  Beggaris 
Opera,  employed  the  pens  and  pencils  of  all  ranks 
in  its  commendation  : the  ladies,  we  are  told,  car- 
ried about  with  them  the  favourite  fongs  in  their 
fans ; and  houfes  were  decorated  with  fcreens* 
that  contained  verfes  or  fcenes  fiom  this  cele-? 
brated  opera.  The  heroine  of  the  piece,  Mifs 
Lavinia  Fenton,  (Polly  ^ rofe  from  the  loweft  of 
all  fituations,  that  of  felling  oranges  in  the  the- 
atre, to  be  fo  highly  diftinguifhed  by  the  great  * 
that  verfes  were  in  many  instances  addrelled  to 
her  by  them,  and  it  became  faihionable  even  to 
repeat  her  colloquial  phrafes. 

She  made  her  firft  appearance  on  the  ftage  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  the  year  1726, 
and  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  the  firft  feafon  of 
the  Beggar’s  Opera,  when  fhe  retired,  and  coha- 
bited with  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  till  the  death  of 
his  Duchefs  in  1751.  On  this  event  taking 
place,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  lift  her  by  mar- 
riage from  a fituation  at  that  time  as  little  re- 
putable as  her  former  one  had  been  humble,  to 
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one  of  the  highefl:  dignities  in  the  kingdom; 
She  furvived  the  Duke  fix  years  ; and,  dying 
In  January  1760,  was  buried  at  Greenwich. 

From  a three-quarter  portrait  of  her  in  my 
poiTeffion,  painted  by  Hogarth,  fhe  appears  to 
have  been  handfome,  and  to  have  had  a peculiar 
fweetnefs  in  her  eyes. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  heroine  of 
Gay’s  opera,  fomething  may  be  thought  due  to 
the  fame  of  the  hero.  Thomas  Walker,  (Mac- 
heath)  is  faid  to  have  thrown  an  eafy  and  diflb- 
lute  air  into  the  character,  to  which  all  his  fuc- 
cefiors  have  been  ftrangers.  Fie  feems  to  have 
obtained  no  great  applaufe  from  his  theatrical 
talents  before  the  appearance  of  this  opera  $ al- 
though ViCtor  fays,  that  Booth  had  told  him,  he 
had  at  that  time  great  expectation  of  Walker’s 
proving  a capital  aCtor. 

This  opera,  that  raifed  him  to  the  firft  degree 
©f  reputation  as  an  aCtor,  became  fatal  to  him  as 
a man.  He  addicted  himfelf  to  intemperance,  in 
confequence  of  the  applaufe  he  received  $ and,  be- 
coming 
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coming  ufelefs  to  the  flage,  was  difcharged ; and 
went  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1744. 

We  fnall  now  advert  to  another  hero  of  the 
theatre  at  this  period,  the  celebrated  James  Spil- 
ler  y who  played  the  character  of  Mat  of  the 
Mint,  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  Here  we  find  the  talent  of  Hogarth 
called  forth  in  the  fervice  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  aid  of  this  fon  of  mirth ; who,  about  the 
year  2728,  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to 
penury  and  great  diftrefs. 

The  annexed  copy  of  an  unique  print  in 
my  poffeffion  was  engraved  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  Spiller,  the  Shuler  of  his  day.  On  this 
fmall  print,  the  artift  has  bellowed  uncommon 
labour  and  attention : the  markings  of  the  face 
of  this  comedian,  although  fo  very  diminutive, 
are  yet  fo  nicely  difcriminated,  as  to  become  a real 
portrait.  Nor  has  he  failed  in  difplaying  that 
wit  and  humour,  in  which  his  greater  works  fo 
much  abound  : the  anxiety  in  Spiller  to  get  rid 
of  his  tickets,  and  dread  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. 
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ger,  from  the  urgency  of  his  creditors,  is  forcibly 
reprefented,  in  every  turn  of  his  countenance. 
The  conceit  of  the  money- fcale  not  preponde- 
rating againft  the  tradefmen’s  bills,  and  leaving 
the  poor  comedian  no  alternative  but  to  linger 
in  a gaol,  or  to  be  fhot  at  as  a foldier,  is 
happily  executed,  and  worthy  the  pencil  of  its 
author  : the  ftyle  of  engraving  in  the  original 
print  may  be  ranked  with  the  belt  of  Hogarth’s 
works.  The  copy,  though  fhort  of  it,  will  yet, 
we  flatter  ourfelves  give  no  ill  idea  of  the 
original.  As  the  biography  of  a player  fel- 
dom  outlives  the  remembrance  of  his  contem- 
poraries, fome  hints  relative  to  this  Angular 
character  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

This  theatrical  hero  was  the  fon  of  a Glou- 
cefter  carrier,  and  born  in  1692.  The  father, 
having  acquired  fome  property,  apprenticed  this 
his  only  fon  to  a Mr.  Rofs,  a landfcape  painter. 
In  this  profeflion  he  is  faid  to  have  made  fome 
progrefs ; but,  as  no  fpecimens  of  his  talents 
have  been  handed  down  to  our  knowledge,  we 
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cannot  fpeak  concerning  his  merit  in  that  Imel 
Before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticdhip  he 
engaged  in  a {trolling  company  where,  come- 
dy being  his  forte,  he  fbmetimes  burlefqued 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  characters  of 
that  clafs.  In  London  his  cornic  talents  were 
better  underflood,  and  more  amply  encouraged. 
We  find  him,  in  many  of  his  humourous  parts* 
rivalling  Pinkethman,  of  facetious  memory,  and 
of  whom  Sir  Richard  Steele  obferves,  that  u Pin- 
key  made  a living  of  his  face.” 

Spiller  was  not  only  the  rival  of  Pin- 
kethman  > but,  we  are  told,  he  once  picked  his 
pocket,  when  afieep,  at  the  Gun  Tavern  BiL 
lingfgate,  of  his  part,  the  eharadter  of  the  cob- 
ler,  written  for  him  by  Johnfon,  and  which  he 
was  then  ftudying. 

With  this  treafure  Spiller  haftened  to  Urn 
friend  Bullock,  the  comedian,  and  Manager  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  theatre ; who  was  likewife 
an  author.  Bullock  received  him  graeioufiy,  and 
without  fcruple  applied  the  theft  to  his  own  ufe, 
by  preparing  a piece  on  the  fame  fubjedb,  called* 

the 
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the  Cobler  of  Prefton  ; and  this  he  was  enabled 
to  produce  a fortnight  before  the  other  houfe 
could  prepare  their  drama  for  the  fcage. 

Pilfering  the  fentioients  and  opinions' of 
one  another  is  an  unworthy  pradiice,  we  are 
forry  to  find  continued  among  writers  and  ma- 
nagers in  the  theatrical  line,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony and  as  much  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  day. 

As  I do  not  remember  of  late  times  to  have 
any  where  feen  Spiller  noticed  as  an  author, 
the  following  epilogue,  written  and  fpoken  by 
him  for  his  benefit,  when  a prifoner  in  the 
Mint,  may  be  thought  worth  recording.  It 
preceded  the  Drummer,  or  Haunted  Houfe  $ 
and  is  mentioned  in  a very  fcarce  trail,  con- 
taining fome  events  of  the  life  of  this  whim- 
Heal  character,  publiflied  in  1729. 

a Our  journals  have  fo  much  your  minds  engroft, 

4C  From  Mi  ft,  and  Cato,  down  to  Heathcot’s  poft, 

<{  “With  ftrange  adventures  in  the  church  and  ftate, 1 
«c  And  fometimes  on  the  ftage  new  turns  of  fate  $ 

4C  That,  to  divert  you  in  your  proper  fphere, 
sc  I’ll  fhew  my  fortune's  revolution  here. 
u Odd  may  it  feem,  indeed,  a very  joke, 

« That  player  ftiould  complain  of  being  broke  i 
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& But  fo  it  is  I own  it,  void  of  £hame, 
cc  Since  ail  this  worthy  circle  are  the  fame. 
u B i pardon —I,  perhaps  miftake  the  matter, 
u You  mayn’t  have  all  occahon  for  Mint  water  : 

<c  Were’t  fo,  our  fate  we  need  not  much  deplore, 
cc  For  men  of  note,  have  made  this  tour  before. 
u Since  South-Sea  fchemes  have  fet  the  world  a madding, 
tc  Some  topping  dons  have  hither  come  a gadding. 

<c  Pall  Mall  no  longer  can  fome  fparks  delight, 

<c  And  Covent  Garden  grows  too  un polite  ; 
u Thefe  much  renown’d  in  {rocks,  and  fome  in  print, 
c£  Have  learnt  toihift  their  lodgings  to  the  Mint: 

4t  Who  in  ’Change  Alley  can  no  longer  meet, 
u Now  keep  their  cadi  in  mirnic  Lombard  Street. 

<c  The  wits,  indeed,  find  no  great  change  of  farej 
u They  dill  enjoy  their  t'fual  diet— air. 

<c  Next,  to  myfelf — and  what  brought  me  to  th*  place  ? 

<c  ’Tvvas  neither  docks,  nor  wit,  nor  too  much  grace. 
w You  needs  mud  read  the  reafon  in  my  face  ; 

’Twas  owing  money;  that  eternal  plague, 

And  dread  of  * Duel,  Morrice,  and  of  Hague. 

“ But  here  we’re  fnug  from  all  fuch  merc’lefs  wretches, 
u Fenc'd  round  by  fragrant,  baily-dipping  ditches. 

<c  ’Tis  true,  their  waters  are  not  quite  fo  clean 
iC  As  thefe  which  flow  from  poet’s  Kippocrene  ; 

<c  But  like  red  ieas,  they  keep  th*  Egyptians  from  u$$ 

And  fafely  guard  us  in  this  land  of  promife. 

<£  And  faith  they  have  lome  infpiration  too, 

For,  ’till  this  night,  my  pen  1 never  drew; 

“ But  fuch  their  pow’r,  this  epilogue  will  (how  it, 

4C  By  them,  or  poverty,  I’m  made  a poet. 
u A virgin  mufe,  gallants,  fhould  find  fome  graces 
u She  may  prove  kind  in  time  : {he’s  in  a hopeful  place.” 
• Three  bailiffs. 
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In  fuch  repute  was  S pi  Her  held  as  a come-* 
dian,  when  he  was  only  23  years  of  age,  that, 
we  are  told,  plays  were  written  exprcfsiy  to 
bring  him  forward  on  the  ftage.  Among 
others  the  comedy  of  Woman’s  Revenge,  or  a 
Match  in  Newgate,  was  written,  it  is  faid,  by 
Bullock,  principally  to  difplay  the  comic  ta- 
lents of  his  friend  Spiller. 

I doubt  whether  it  is  not  going  further 
than  fa6ts  would  warrant,  to  fay,  that  this 
play  was  written  merely  to  bring  forward  Spil- 
ler, whofe  part  is  only  in  the  lall  fcene,  and 
does  not  exceed  fifty  lines.  It  feems  rather 
more  probable  that  Bullock  produced  it  to  fhew 
iiimfelf  to  advantage,  as  he  played  in  it  the 
principal  part. 

This  comedy  was  dedicated  to  him  by  the 
author  5 and  it  has  fomething  fo  whimfical  in 
its  turn  and  manner,  that  I Ihall  venture  to 
tranfcrihe  it. 
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To  my  merry  friend,  and  brother  comedian, 
<£  Mr.  James  Spiller. 

cc  Dear  Jemmy, 

“ My  choice  of  you  for  a patron  will  ac~ 
cc  quit  me  of  thofe  deteftable  characters,  which 
t£  moft  of  our  modern  authors  are  obnoxious 
C£  to,  from  their  fulfome  dedications — I mean 
“ a mercenary  and  a flatterer.  My  prefixing 
<c  your  name  to  thefe  {fleets  will  clear  me  of 
tc  the  former,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  incur- 
u ring  the  fcandal  of  the  latter,  frnce  the  great- 
<c  eft  encomiums  which  my  humble  pen  could 
draw  out,  come  far  fflort  of  your  juft  praife, 
*c  I could  expatiate  on  your  many  excellent 
•c  virtues,  your  chaftity,  your  temperance,  your 
cc  generofity,  your  exemplary  piety,  and  your 
“ judicious  and  faftiionable  management  in 
your  conjugal  affairs  ; but  fince  I am  fo  well 
acquainted  with  your  averfion  to  x*eading,  I 
“ fliall  content  myfelf  with  mentioning  the  ma- 
H ny  obligations  I have  to  you,  particularly 
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€c  for  your  good  performance  in  this  farce,  ef- 
peciaily  in  yoar  laft  part ; I rnesn  that  of 
“ Padwell;  in  which  you  was  a {hilling  orna- 
4C  meat  to  the  fcene  of  Newgate  : and  you  muft 
£C  not  think  I flatter  you,  when  I tell  you, 
£C  you  have  a natural  impudence  proper  to  the 
iC  charadter,  and  became  your  fetters  as  well 
u as  any  that  ever  wore  them.  And  I am  for- 
ry  I could  not,  without  giving  offence  to 
the  critics,  and  deviating  too  far  from  the 
rules  of  comedy,  bring  you  to  Tyburn,  for 
the  better  diverfion  of  the  audience ; but  I 
*c  hope  you  are  fatisfied  with  my  good  wifhes# 
it  and  will  give  me  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf 

Your  obliged. 

Humble  Servant, 

Christopher  Bullock  ” 

Spiller  was  famed  for  a fpecies  of  low  wit, 
perhaps  more  in  the  tafte  of  thofe  than  of  the 
prefent  times.  The  following  coarfe  jeft  is  im- 
puted to  him,  and  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen. 
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Being  one  day  upbraided  for  his  poverty^ 
when  his  fa! ary  was  fuperior  to  moil  of  his 
fellow  comedians,  particularly  by  a certain  fe- 
male Italian,  who  made  a confiderable  figure  on 
a fmall  theatrical  ftipend ; he  obferved,  that 
what  made  her  rich,  kept  him  perpetually  in 
**  want/’ 

The  wit  of  Spiller  feems  not  to  have  been  the 
effeft  of  wine  only ; for,  in  his  fober  moments, 
and  even  in  pain,  the  efrufions  of  it  would  fome- 
times  break  forth  : and  we  are  told,  that  one 
day,  behind  the  fcenes,  in  a raging  fit  of  the 
tooth- ache,  on  the  barber  of  the  theatre  offering 
to  relieve  him,  he  replied,  <c  I cannot  fpare  one 
c<  tooth  now,  friend  ; but,  after  the  tenth  of 
u June  (the  time  of  the  houfe  fhutting),  you 
<c  may  have  them  all ; I fliall  then  have  no 
<c  farther  occafion  for  them,  as  I fhail  have 
nothing  to  eat.” 

The  witty  Duke  of  Wharton  paffed  much  of 
his  time  in  ' the  company  of  Jemmy  Spiller  ; and, 
amongft  other  of  his  mad  pranks,  the  Duke,  it 
is  faid,  at  a tavern,  propofed,  at  each  toaft,  that 
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every  one  in  company  fhould  difcard  part  of  his. 
drefs,  beginning  with  his  peruke,  coat,  £sc. $ 
when  poor  Spiiler,  at  the  laft  toaft,  after  making 
many  apologies,  owned  he  had  miflaid  his  ihirt ; 
and,  to  the  high  entertainment  of  his  noble  friend, 
was  obliged  to  appear  in  buff.  So  low  was  the 
tafte,  and  fo  groveling  were  the  pleafures  of  the 
witty,  the  illuftrious,  and  the  worthlefs  Duke 
of  Wharton. 

Spiller’s  talents  for  low  wit  were  not  more 
notorious  than  his  love  for  the  bottle ; in  which 
laft  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  he  was  rival- 
led by  his  wife : as  I have  feen  a well-engraved 
ticket  for  his  benefit,  which  had,  for  its  fup- 
porters,  himfelf  on  one  fide,  and  his  wife  on  the 
other,  both  in  a ftate  of  intoxication.  In  this 
ticket,  the  name  of  Spiiler  was  fpeit  with  an 
diphthong;  a whimfical  conceit,  that  feems  to 
have  arifen  from  his  name  being  fometimes  fpeit 
with  an  and  at  others  with  an  a : thus,  what- 
ever was  the  orthography,  it  was  fure  to  be  in 
the  right. 

Though  in  that  day  there  were  nothing  like 
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any  regular  memoirs  of  him  publifhed : yet, 
from  the  various  notices  of  him,  fcattered  in 
different  works,  he  appears  to  deferve  fome  fur- 
ther mention. 

He  was  firft:  employed  in  London,  at  Drury 
lane  theatre,  in  the  year  1 7 1 o ; when  Aaron  Hill 
produced  him,  in  the  charadter  of  Corporal  Cut- 
turn,  in  The  Walking  Statue. 

There  is  one  anecdote  of  him,  fo  much  to 
his  credit,  as  a comedian,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  any  account  of  him.  It  is  as  follows. 
When  the  famous  Riccoboni,  who  belonged  to 
the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris,  made  his  firft  vifit  to 
London  about  the  year  1715,  he  faw  Spiller  in 
the  character  of  an  old  man : his  account  of  it 
is  as  follows : 

cc  When  I was  in  London  a thing  happened, 
4C  which,  for  its  Angularity,  deferves  notice.  At 
<c  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  I faw  a 

comedy,  taken  from  Crifpin  Medicine . He  who 
“ adted  the  old  man,  executed  it  to  the  niceft 
<c  perfedtion ; which  one  could  expedl  in  no 
“ player  who  had  not  forty  years  exercife  and 
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experience*  I was  not  at  all  aftonifhed  in  one 
**  refpeft ; but  I was  charmed  now  to  find  ano- 
*c  ther  Mr.  Guirin,  that  excellent  comedian,  maf- 
^ ter  of  the  company  at  Paris ; which  had  the 
fC  misfortune  to  lofe  him  in  our  time.  I was 
miftaken  in  my  opinion,  that  a whole  age  would 
not  produce  fuch  another  $ when,  in  our  own 
time,  I found  his  match  in  England,  with  the 
fame  art,  and  talents  as  Angular. 

As  he  played  the  part  of  an  old  man,  I 
®c  made  no  manner  of  doubt  of  his  being  an  old 
J*  comedian ; who,  inftru&ed  by  long  experience, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  affiited  by  the  weight  of 
*c  his  years,  had  performed  it  fo  naturally.  But 
*£  how  great  was  my  furprize,  when  I learned 
that  he  was  a young  man  of  about  twenty- 
“ fix  ! I could  not  believe  it  $ but,  I owned  that 
it  might  be  poifible,  had  he  only  ufed  a trem- 
€C  bling  and  broken  voice,  and  had  only  an  ex- 
treme  weaknefs  pofferFed  his  body ; becaufe  I 
conceived  it  poflible  for  a young  a£tor,  by  the 
<c  help  of  art,  to  imitate  that  debility  of  nature 
* to  fuch  a pitch  of  exa6tnefs  j but  the  wrinkles 
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*c  of  his  face,  his  funk  eyes,  and  his  loofe  and 
£C  yellow  cheeks,  the  mod:  certain  marks  of  a 
S£  great  old  age,  were  inconteftable  proofs  againft 
£c  what  they  faid  to  me. 

fiC  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I was  forced 
tc  to  fuhmit  to  truth  ; becaufe  I knew  for  certain 
“ that  the  after,  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  part  of 
€C  the  old  man,  fpent  an  hour  in  drefiing  him- 
*c  felf;  and,  that  with  the  affiftance  of  feveral 
<c  pencils,  he  difguifed  his  face  fo  nicely,  and 
<c  painted  fo  artificially  a part  of  his  eyebrows 
S£  and  eyelids,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  paces 
cc  it  was  impoffible  not  to  be  deceived.  I was 
defirous  to  be  a witnefs  of  this  myfelf,  but 
“ pride  hindered  me  j fo,  knowing  that  I mud 
<c  be  afhamed,  I was  fatisfied  with  a confirmation 
tc  of  it  from  the  other  aftors. 

<c  Mademoiselle  Salle,  among  others  who 
<c  then  (hone  upon  that  ftage,  confeffed  to  me, 
sc  that  the  firfc  time  lhe  faw  him  perform  (lie 
fc  durft  not  go  into  a pafiage  where  he  was, 
<c  fearing  left  ihe  fhould  throw  him  down,  fhould 
“ file  happen  to  touch  him  in  palling  by.” 
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Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  this 
facetious  companion  was  reduced  to  great  pecu- 
niary inconveniences  ; and  feldom  ventured  out 
of  the  theatre,  where  he  fhared  an  apartment 
with  Walker,  the  original  Macheath,  with  whom 
he  frequently  appeared  in  that  opera. 

Spiller’s  laid  performance  was  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Clown,  in  the  Rape  of  Profer- 
pine ; which  was  played  before  the  late  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  .the  3 3 ft  of  January,  1729.  He 
was  during  the  performance  feized  with  an  apo- 
pledtical  fit  on  the  ftage,  and  was  conveyed  to 
his  apartment  in  the  theatre  5 where  he  expired 
on  the  7th  of  February  following,  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age.  Fie  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard belonging  to  the  parifli  of  St.  Clement 
Danes. 

The  epitaph  here  inferted  was  not  infcribed 
on  his  tomb ; but,  from  its  fmgular  humor  and 
relation  to  the  arts,  it  may  be  thought  worth 
preferring. 
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AN  EPITAPH  ON  MR,  JAMES  SPILLER,  WRITTEN 
BY  A BUTCHER  IN  CLARE  MARKET. 

<c  Down  with  your  marrow  hones,  and  cleavers  ail, 
u And  n your  marrow  bones,  ye  butchers  fall  ; 
u For  prayers  from  you,  who  never  pray’d  before^ 
a Perhaps  poor  Jemmy  may  to  life  reftore. 

*c  What  have  we  done,  the  wretched  bailiffs  cry, 

£C  The  only  man  by  whom  we  lived  ihou’d  die  ! 

£t  Enrag’d,  they  gnaw  their  wax,  and  tear  their  Writs-** 
tl  The  butcher’s  wives  fall  in  hyfteric  fits  ; 

*c  For  fure  as  they’re  alive,  poor  Spiller’s  dead  : 

46  But,  thanks  to  Jack  Laguerre,  we’ve  got  his  head, 
Down  with  your  ready  cole*  ye  jovial  tribe, 

44  And  for  a Mezzotinto  cut  fubfcribe ; 
u The  markets  traverfe,  and  furround  the  mint  $ 

44  It  fhall  go  hard  but  he  (hall  be  in  print. 

For 

c<  He  was  an  inofFenfive  merry  fellow ; 
a When  foher  hipp’d,  blithe  as  a bird  when  mellow.’* 


We  are  not  aware  that  this  jocular  invita- 
tion to  his  boon  companions  was  ever  adopted 
by  them  ; at  leaft  it  has  never  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  this  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
memory. 

The  head  of  Spiller  mentioned  in  this  epi- 
logue was  afterwards  the  fign  of  the  public 
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lioufe  in  Clare  Market,  at  which  a weekly  club 
was  held  and  of  which  La  Guerre  and  other  ar- 
tiffs  of  that  time  were  members.  La  Guerre 
prefented  it  to  the  landlord  of  the  houfe  a few 
months  before  the  death  of  Spiller.  Lord  Or- 
ford  fays  La  Guerre  was  an  adior  as  well  as 
painter. 

Of  this  club  Hogarth  was  likewife  a mem- 
ber, and  on  a large  filver  tankard,  ufed  by  the 
fcciety,  engraved  the  original  de%n,  of  which 
the  annexed  is  a copy.  A few  impreffions 
from  this  tankard  have  been  fortunately  pre- 
ferved : I fay  fortunately,  for  I efteem  the  whole 
of  this  production  as  worthy  the  refined  tafte 
of  the  prefent  day;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  any 
trace  of  the  vulgarifms  fo  often  imputed  to 
Hogarth.  The  allegorical  figures  of  painting 
and  fculpture  are  well  drawn,  and  as  happily 
difpofed.  The  landfcape  in  the  oval  I judge 
to  be  the  ftory  of  Laban  and  his  fheep.  It 
went  alfo  by  the  name  of  Jacob’s  well ; and 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  allufion  to  the  fign  of 
the  houfe  where  the  club  was  held ; but  to  this 
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we  give  no  credit  as  it  was  certainly  known 
by  the  fign  of  the  Spillefs  head. 

The  ornaments  that  are  introduced,  are  fe- 
ie£led  with  tafte ; nor  is  it  too  much  encum- 
bered : and  there  is  a fimplicity  and  elegance 
in  the  enfemble,  that  does  great  credit  to  the 
tafte  and  talents  of  our  artift. 

From  this  fpecimen  we  have  fair  ground  to 
infer,  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  thofe  re- 
finements in  the  art,  which  fo  juftly  captivate 
and  engage  the  nicer  eye  of  the  connoiffeur. 

However  alluring  this  ftyle  of  defign  and 
execution  may  have  been,  he  feems  to  have  pro- 
duced few  works  in  this  manner.  Thefe  could 
not  enchain  the  talent  of  Hogarth : he  had  a 
nobler  purfuit,  the  ftudy  of  human  nature,  and 
the  hydra-headed  monfter  of  follies  and  vices 
that  is  too  frequently  attendant  on  her  train. 
Thefe  became  the  juft  objects  of  the  talent  he 
fo  happily  poffeffed,  and  in  that  purfuit  he  ftands 
unrivalled ; and  will,  in  all  probability,  hold 
his  deferved  pre-eminence  : ftudy  and  obferva- 
tion  may  create  a hoft  of  laborious  and  high 
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fmiflnttg  artifts,  yet  it  is  Nature  alone  that 
can  produce  the  mind  of  an  Hogarth.  Yet,  with 
all  that  fhe  had  fc  liberally  done  for  him,  and  at 
a time  too  when,  as  a painter,  his  reputation^ 
flood  high,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
he  was  ftili,  and  at  inferior  prices,  under  the 
trammels  of  bookfeller’s  engagements  : for  about 
this  period,  the  year  1728,  it  is  molt  likely  the 
two  plates  that  follow  from  the  Paradife  Loft 
of  Milton,  made  their  appearance  : to  what 
edition  they  belonged,  or  for  whom  they  were 
done,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  If  they  were 
difcarded,  as  being  deficient  in  point  of  me- 
rit, it  is  happy  for  feme  bookfeller’s  reputa- 
tion that  his  name  is  forgotten.  The  ftyle  of 
execution  in  thefe  two  frnall  prints  is  much 
to  be  admired  ; and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
fubjedl  is  as  elaborate,  as  the  nature  of  works 
©f  that  fize  could  pofilbly  admit. 

In  the  feene  of  Pandemonium 

a the  high  capital 
<{  Of  Satan  and  his  peers," 
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the  difpofition  of  the  Arcade  is  expanfive  and 
noble,  and  the  arrangement  of  Satan’s  infernal^ 
is  admirably  expreffed.  The  myriads  of  fub- 
ordinate  fpirits  form  a tremendous  hoft-$  and 
the  vaulted  dome  irradiated  with  blazing  ftars> 
is  a grand  and  mafterly  idea. 

u Here  incorporeal  fpirits  to  fmalleft  forms 
u Reduced  their  fhapes  immenfe,  and  were  at  large, 
cc  Though  without  number  ftill  amidft  the  hall 
*c  Of  that  infernal  court.  But  far  within, 
u And  in  their  own  dimenfions  like  themfelves, 

<c  The  great  feraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
<£  In  clofe  recefs  and  fecret  conclave  fat, 
cc  A thoufand  demi-gods  on  golden  feats.”’ 

The  figure  of  Satan  feems  rather  out  of  fize 
but  from  epic  to  farce,  a hero  is  ever  reprefent- 
ed  as  tall,  and  this  fuperiority  is  given  amonglf 
others  by  Milton  to  the  leader  of  the  infernal  le- 
gions. 

a He  above  the  reft 

g<  In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent* 

'H  Stood  like  a tow’r.” 

In 
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It  is  not  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
or  the  drollery  of  the  comedian,  that  the  figure 
of  Satan  is  modelled  on  a large  fcale,  or  that 
Capt.  Bobadil  is  made  cc  a tall  man:”  nor  is  it 
folely  the  train  of  military  ideas  that  can  with 
juftice  be  faid  to  have  didtated  to  Serjeant  Kite 
his  maxim,  that 

<c  True  natural  greatnefs  all  confiHs  in  height.55 

But  it  is  natural  to  the  human  mind  to  an- 
nex a certain  ftatelinefs  of  figure  and  dignified 
prefence,  to  our  ideas  of  the  form  and  cha- 
radler  of  any  diftinguifhed  perfonage.  In  con- 
formity to  this  principle-  we  not  only  find  that 
Tacitus  defcribes  Corbulo,  the  great  general  of 
Nero,  as  corpors  ingens , verbis  magnificus,  et 
fuper  experientiam  fapientiamq;  etiarh  [peck  inani- 
um  validus ; but  we  are  told  on  the  contrary  by 
a modem  Frenchman,  the  author  of  the  The- 
ory of  Agreeable  Senfations,  that  a majeftic 
ftature  would  not  at  all  fuit  a comical  charac- 
ter/* chap,  4.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  all 
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this  will  not  juftify  extravagance  and  exceffive 
difproportion.  And  yet,  true  as  this  unquef- 
tionably  is,  it  muft  be  a very  wide  interval  of 
fpace,  that  on  fuch  an  occafion  the  deluded 
mind  would  hefitate  to  fill  up ; when  we  re- 
collect the  cullibility  of  mankind,  and  how 
readily  they  attribute  more  than  human  proper- 
ties to  thofe ; whom  they  make  more  than  men 
and  inveft  with  empire. 

But  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  make  an  extra- 
vagant reprefentation  of  the  “ mighty  Jlature " of 
that  warrior,  whofe  arms  are  thus  defcribed  by 
Milton  himfelf : 

<c  His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  talleft  pine. 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  maft 
“ Of  Tome  great  ammiral,  were  but  a wand, 

“ He  walked  with,  to  fupport  uneafy  fteps 
<c  Over  the  burning  marie.” 

In  the  companion  print,  we  think  the  artifl 
rather  liable  to  cenfure,  though  perhaps  not  more 
fo  than  fome  Italian  artifts  of  the  firfl:  eminence; 
who  in  treating  on  fubjeCts  of  this  lublime 
nature  have  been  occafion  ally  apt  to  render  them 

fo 
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fo  familiar,  as  to  produce  a rifible  and  feme- 
times  a ridiculous  effect. 

ft 

Such  is  the  nature  of  a picture  I have  feen 
of  the  Eolognefe  fchool,  and  that  very  finely 
painted:  the  fubjedt,  a holy  family,  in  which 
Jofeph  was  working  with  a plane  at  a car- 
penter’s bench,  the  Virgin  mending  a flocking, 
and  a little  Jefus  with  a befom  fweeping  the 
floor.  The  Dutch  fchool  has  been  famed  for 
extravagancies  of  this  kind  and,  in  one  inftance 
that  I remember  to  have  heard  of,  feems  to  have 
even  outdone  the  Eolognefe.  The  Dutchman 
reprefents  Abraham  (hooting  his  fon  Ifaac  with 
a piftol;  while  the  angel,  in  a whimfical,  but 
not  unnatural  manner,  is  attempting  to  prevent 
it,  by  wetting  the  powder  in  the  pan. 

These  ludicrous  ways  of  treating  things  of 
a fublime  nature  are  truly  difgufting,  and  de- 
bafe  the  fubjedt  they  mean  to  dignify  and  il- 
luftrate.  A perfonification  of  the  Deity,  as  in 
the  print  before  us  is  highly  improper.  It  is 
a form  that  can  only  be  filently  an  objedt 
of  wonder  and  meditation,  but  to  his  figure 
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no  form  can  well  be  applied.  Cherub’s  heads 
likewife  fluttering  about  without  bodies,  are 
objefts  we  know  little  of,  and  as  fucli  are  not 
clearly  underftood.  Hogarth  himfelf,  at  a later 
period  of  his  life,  has  pointed  out  the  abfurd- 
ity  of  introducing  fuch  beings,  in  the  5th  chap, 
of  his  Analyfis : he  defcribes  thefe  things  as 
infants  heads,  with  a pair  of  duck’s  wings  placed 
under  their  chins,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  al- 
ways flying  about  and  finging  pfalms.  Fie 
proceeds  to  obferve,  that  a painter’s  reprefen t- 
ation  of  Heaven  would  be  nothing  without 
fwarms  of  thefe  little  ill  conceived  objects  fly- 
ing about  or  perching  on  the  clouds ; and  yet 
he  obferves  there  is  fomething  fo  agreeable  in 
their  forms,  that  the  eye  is  reconciled  and  over- 
looks the  abfurdity. 

In  the  print  before  us,  the  father  and  fon 
are  nearly  of  the  fame  age;  and  the  rainbow 
on  which  they  are  feated  gives  fome  idea  of 
a fwing-rope  raifed  rather  too  high  to  fuffer 
them  to  keep  their  places : the  organ  alfo  gives 
rather  an  idea  of  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  a 
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work  of  art  to  have  obtained  a place  in  thofe 
asrial  regions.  In  point  of  execution  it  muft 
however  be  allowed  that  this  print  is  not  in- 
ferior to  its  companion ; and  it  is  with  regret 
we  find  the  fubject  is  fo  fairly  open  to  cen- 
fure. 

A copy  from  the  original  drawing,  in  pen 
and  ink,  of  the  head  of  Hefiod  is  here  annexed. 
It  was  made  from  the  bull  at  Wilton,  and 
was  afterwards  engraved  by  Hogarth  for  Cook’s 
tranflation  of  the  works  of  that  writer,  which 
was  pubiiihed  in  1728.  This  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal drawing  will  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  made  his  flrfi:  fketches. 

In  1730,  Hogarth  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  was  then  in 
her  eighteenth  yean  This  match  was  againft 
the  confent  of  her  father,  and  probably  accom- 
plifhed  without  his  knowledge;  as  the  pecuni- 
ary fituation  of  our  artifl  was  then  fuch  as 
to  be  an  obftacle,  in  the  found  difcretion  of 
other  than  parents,  to  fuch  a connexion.  Lady 
Thornhill,  the  mother,  however,  feems  not  to 

have 
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have  been  inexorable  on  the  occafion;  for  flic 
ufed  every  means  in  her  power  to  reconcile  Sir 
James  to  the  match,  by  placing  thofe  incom- 
parable works  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs  immediately 
in  his  way  : fo  befet,  under  the  influence  of 
fuch  powerful  attradlions,  had  the  father  been 
poffefied  of  lefs  humanity  than  was  imputed  to 
him,  the  ingenious  artifc  would  moft  probably 
have  been  induced  to  acquiefce.  When  he  faw 
them,  being  informed  they  were  the  produdlions 
of  his  fan-in-law  Hogarth,  he  exclaimed,  “ The 
iC  man  who  painted  thefe  pictures  cannot  fail  to 
<c  maintain  a wife,  though  without  a portion.’* 
From  this  period  1731,  Sir  James  was  perfedtly 
reconciled  to  his  fon-in-law,  and  lived  with  him 
in  harmony  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  about  three  years  after. 

The  original  pidture  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill ; from  which  the  annexed  etching  was  made, 
was  painted  in  oil  by  Hogarth,  and  is  of  the 
fame  fize  as  the  print : it  was  purchafed  of 
Mrs.  Hogarth  in  1781,  and  was  deemed  by 
her  an  excellent  likenefs.  The  high  and  de- 
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ferved  eftimation  in  which  the  works  of  Sir 
James  were  held,  both  in  his  own  time  and 
fince,  calls  upon  us  for  feme  notice  and  memo- 
rial. The  artiit,  who  was  fomewhat  more  than 
the  rival  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre,  fhould  not 
be  forgotten.  His  great  works,  within  the  Dome 
of  St,  Paul’s,  the  Princeffes  apartment  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  thofe  at  Greenwich  Hofpital,  Blen- 
heim Cadle,  and  many  other  places  will  bear 
lading  teftimony  of  his  excellence  as  an  hido- 
rical  painter.  For  his  performance  in  the  Cupola 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  at  Greenwich  Hofpital,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  time,  he  was  paid  as  a plaiderer, 
not  as  a painter  of  hidory,  viz.  forty  {hillings 
a fquare  yard,  being  the  utmod  he  could  ob- 
tain, after  much  conted,  for  thofe  excellent  and 
laborious  performances.  Foreigners  of  infinitely 
lefs  merit  were  much  more  liberally  paid ; and 
from  the  depraved  lade  of  the  times  their  works 
appear  to  have  been  afterwards  more  highly 
edeemed.  He  was  three  years  employed  in  co- 
pying the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court;  thefe 
copies,  after  his  death  in  1735,  were  purchafed. 
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tendernefs  had  been  exerted  towards  her  by  Tome 
of  the  biographers  of  Hogarth. 

It  is  with  regret  we  mention,  that  a fhort 
time  before  her  death  Are  declared  to  a friend, 
with  fome  emotion,  <c  that  her  heart  was  al- 
*c  moft  broken.  ” Whether  this  expreflion  was 
occafioned  by  any  harfh.  remarks  thrown  out 
againft  her,  or  from  any  alteration  in  her  pecu- 
niary affairs  we  know  not,  but  moft  probably 
it  was  occafioned  from  both  thefe  caufes. 

About  this  period,  1731,  the  celebrated  he- 
ro of  the  fword  James  Figg,  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  to  have 
called  forth  the  notice  and  pencil  of  our  artifh 
The  original  defign  of  the  print  from  which 
the  annexed  etching  was  copied,  is  evidently 
made  by  Hogarth,  but  etched  by  Simpfon,  the 
perfon  whom  we  have  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion before;  and  from  whofe  ignorance  the 
name  of  Hogarth  being  inferted  as  the  engraver 
probably  proceeded, 

A portrait  of  Figg  is  introduced  in  the 
fecond  plate  of  the  Rake’s  Progrefs,  amongft 
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other  high  charadters  who  were  to  aflifl  in 
finifhing  his  education.  Figg  was  likewife  paint- 
ed by  Ellis,  an  artift  who  imitated  the  ftyle 
of  Hogarth  in  fmall  converfations  $ this  por- 
trait was  engraved  by  Faber  in  mezzotinto, 
and  publifhed  by  Overton  in  1731, 

It  appears  that  Ellis  was  defirous  of  hav- 
ing a motto  under  the  print  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  this  hero  $ on  which  occafion  Johnfon 
the  comedian  faid  I will  give  him  one — <c  A 
fig  for  the  Irijh This  pun  arofe  from  the  re- 
putation Figg  had  acquired  in  defeating  the 
fturdieft  Hibernian  heroes  of  his  time.  The 
motto  I believe  was  never  applied,  but  the  fol- 
lowing bravado  I have  feen  fubjoined  to  the 
print 

iC  The  mighty  combatant , the  firft  in  fame 5 
<c  The  lafting  glory  of  his  native  Jhame . 

5C  Rafh  and  unthinking  men  at  length  be  wife  ; 
u Confult  your  fafety  and  refign  the  prize  : 

<£  Nor  tempt  fuperior.  force , but  timely  fly 
u The  vigour  of  his  arm,  the  quicknefs  of  his  eye 

In  celebrating  the  feats  of  this  valiant cc  maf- 
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ter  of  fence* * the  pen  as  well  as  the  pencil 
was  frequently  employed ; and  as  the  prefent 
rage  for  fingle  combat  in  fome  one  or  other 
of  its  forms  feems  as  prevalent  now  as  at 
any  former  period,  it  may  not  prove  unplea- 
fant  to  the  amateur  to  find  in  what  kind 
of  ftyle  his  encomiafts  held  him  forth,  Capt. 
John  Godfrey  in  his  treatife  upon  the  ufe- 
ful  fcience  of  defence,  published  in  quarto, 
1747,  p.  41,  fays,  “ Figg  was  the  Atlas  of 
the  fword  $ and  may  he  remain  the  gladi« 
€C  ating  ftatue ! In  him  ftrength,  refolution, 
£C  and  unparalleled  judgment  confpired  to  form 
a matchlefs  matter.  There  was  a majefty 
€t  fhone  in  his  countenance,  and  blazed  in  all 
cc  his  addons,  beyond  all  I ever  faw.  His 
cc  right  leg  bold  and  firm  $ and  his  left,  which 
ec  could  hardly  ever  be  difturbed,  gave  him 
£€  the  furprifing  advantage  already  proved,  and 
£C  ftruck  his  adverfary  with  defpair  and  pa- 
ec  nic.  He  had  that  peculiar  way  of  ftep- 
ping  in,  I fpoke  of,  in  a parry ; he  knew 
f his  arm,  and  its  juft  time  of  moving  5 put 
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“ a firm  faith  in  that,  and  never  let  his  ad- 
verfary  efcape  his  parry.  He  was  juft  as 
much  a greater  mafter  than  any  other  I ever 
<c  faw  as  he  was  a greater  judge  of  time  and 
€C  meafure.” 

Chet  wood,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Stage, 
p.  60,  fur  nifties  us  with  fome  farther  anecdotes 
relative  to  this  redoubted  hero.  He  fays,  “ Figg 
£C  informed  him  once,  that  he  had  not  bought 
c*  a ftiirt  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  had 
€C  fold  fome  dozens.  It  was  his  method  when 
4C  he  fought  in  his  amphitheatre,  to  fend  round 
ic  to  a felefl  number  of  his  fcholars  to  bor- 
u row  a ftiirt  for  the  enfuing  combat,  and 
ce  feldom  failed  of  half  a dozen  of  fuperfine 
<(  Holland  from  his  prime  pupils.  Moft  of 
“ the  young  nobility  and  gentry  made  it  a 
<£  part  of  their  education  to  march  under  his 
<c  warlike  banner.  This  champion  was  gene- 
sc  rally  conqueror,  though  his  ftiirt  feldom  failed 
“ of  gaining  a cut  from  his  enemy,  and  fome- 
“ times  his  flefti,  though  I think  he  never  re- 
“ ceived  any  dangerous  wound.  Moft  of  his 
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fcholars  were  at  every  battle,  and  were 
cc  fure  to  exult  at  their  great  mafter’s  vie- 
tories  j every  perfon  fuppofing  he  faw  the 
*€  wounds  his  fhirt  received,  Mr.  Figg  took 
cc  this  opportunity  to  inform  his  lenders  of 
linen,  of  the  charms  their  fhirts  received, 
e£  with  a promife  to  fend  them  home.  But/* 
faid  the  ingenious,  courageous  Figg,  I fel- 
ec  dom  received  any  other  anfwer  than,  D— n 
g£  you,  keep  it.”  Some  extempore  verfes  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Byrom,  upon  a trial  of  fkill  be- 
tween Figg  and  one  Sutton,  are  inferred  in 
Podfiey’s  collection  vol.  6,  in  which  the  Dr.  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients  calls  forth  the  aid 
of  the  gods  to  decide  this  famous  combat.  He 
then  deferibes  the  firft  rencounter  in  the  3d 
and  4th  ftanzas,  as  follows, 

III. 

Whereupon  the  bold  Sutton  firft  mounted  the  ftage, 

&c  Made  his  honours  as  ufual,  and  yearn’d  to  engage  j 
u Then  Figg  with  a vifage  fo  fierce,  yet  fedate, 

*c  Came  and  enter’d  the  lifts,  with  his  frefh  (haven  pate  $ 

# Their  arms  were  encircl’d  with  armigers  too, 
u With  a red  ribbon  Sutton’s,  and  Figg’s  with  a blue. 

u Thus 
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u Thus  adorn’d  the  two  heroes,  ’twixt  fhoulder  and  elbow 
u Shook  hands  and  went  to’t,  and  the  word  it  was  Bilboe. 

IV. 

€C  Sure  fuch  a concern  in  the  eyes  of  fpe&ators, 

<c  Was  never  yet  feen  in  our  Amphitheatres  ; 
cc  Our  Commons  and  Peers  from  their  feveral  places, 

<c  To  half  an  inch  diftance  all  pointed  their  faces  ; 
u While  the  rays  of  old  Phoebus  that  foot  through  the  fkylight 
*c  Seem’d  to  make  on  the  ftage  a new  kind  of  twilight  j 
u And  the  gods,  without  doubt,  if  one  could  but  have  feen  ’em, 
u Were  peeping  there  through  to  do  juftice  between  ’em.” 

For  a long  time,  the  Dr.  tells  us,  the  fate 
of  the  day  feemed  fufpended,  till  at  length,  after 
frequent  interference  of  the  deities,  we  find  in 
the  10th  ftanza, 

cc  Jove  told  the  gods  he  had  made  a decree, 

<c  That  Figg  fhould  hit  Sutton  a ftroke  on  the  knee. 

<c  Though  Sutton  difabled  as  foonas  he  hit  him, 
c<  W ould  ftill  have  fought  on,  but  Jove  would  not  permit  him ; 
u ’Twas  his  fate,  not  his  fault,  that  conftrain’d  him  to  yield, 
cc  And  thus  the  great  Figg  became  lord  of  the  field.” 

We  fhall  clofe  our  account  of  this  wonderful 
charadler  by  tranfcribing  one  of  the  heroic 
advertifements  that  appeared  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers of  that  time. 
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f*  At  Mr.  Figg’s  Great  Room,  at  his  houfe,  the 
*c  fign  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  in  Oxford 
Road,  to-morrow,  Wednefday  the  uthof 
*c  November,  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  will 
be  entertained  (for  the  laft  time  this  fea- 
*c  fon)  in  a moll  extraordinary  manner  with 
a felecl  trial  of  ikill  in  the  Science  of  De- 
fence,  by  the  four  following  mailers,  viz. 

We  William  Holmes  and  Felix  Mac 
Goire,  the  two  firft  and  mo  ft  profound  1 word  ft 
cc  men  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  whom  in 
6£  combat  the  univerfe  never  yet  could  parallel, 
€c  being  requefted  to  return  to  our  native  coun- 
€C  try,  are  determined  to  make  our  departure 
€C  ever  memorable  to  Great  Britain,  by  taking 
<c  our  folemn  public  leave  of  the  renowned  Mr. 

Figg  and  Mr.  Sutton,  at  the  time  and  place 
-<c  appointed,  to  which  we  hereby  invite  them* 
in  order  to  prove  we  can  maintain  our  ti- 
*c  ties,  and  claim  a preference  in  the  lift  of 
worthies.  ’Tis  not  the  accidental  blow  Mr. 
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6£  Holmes  received  on  his  metacarpus  the  lafi 
<c  time  he  fought  Mr.  Figg,  has  fhocked  his  cou* 
€t  rage,  or  given  room  for  Mr.  Mac  Guire  to 
C£  decline  his  intereft  ; no,  it  has  been  the  fate 
u of  the  beft  of  generals  to  retreat,  and  yet  to 
44  conquer;  and  the  lofs  of  a leg  or  an  arm 
“ has  augmented  the  glory  of  a commander* 
<c  becaufe,  blind  fortun'e,  and  not  the  want  of 
44  conduct,  forfeited  a limb  which  force  nor 
envy  e’er  could  take  away. 

<c  We  James  Figg,  from  Thame  in  Oxford- 
ic  fhire,  and  Edward  Sutton  of  renowned  Kent* 
<c  by  the  lofty  language  and  pointed  fimilies  of 
<c  the  above  bravo’s,  guefs  at  their  afpiring 
44  minds,  and  fmcerely  promife,  fmce  they  co- 
44  vet  to  be  great  men,  that  if  at  the  time 
V and  place  appointed  they  obtain  a vxdbory 
€t  by  the  fword,  we  will  prefent  them  with 
44  our  truncheons,  being  four  foot  longer  than 
€c  that  with  which  Alexander  was  honored  at 
4C  the  head  of  his  army,  and  far  more  fer- 
€C  viceable  in  cafe  of  a rupture  : on  the  other 
€t  hand,  if  it  be  our  fortune  to  deprive  them 
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“ of  their  intended  glory,  in  one  fenfe  we  will 
cc  endeavour  to  be  grateful  in  another  by  fend-* 
*c  ing  them  home  admirals  like  Bembo  or  Car- 
*c  ter,  whole  names  the  lofs  of  a leg  and  an 
arm,  made  ever  memorable,  and  may  ferve 
€t  for  the  copy  of  their  departure,  if  blind  for- 
C€  tune  (as  they  call  it)  adl  according  to  cuf- 
**  tom,  &c. 

cc  Note  : Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Figg  are  to 
sc  fight  the  firfi:  bout;  Mr.  Mac  Guire  and 
Mr.  Sutton  the  fecond : Mr.  Holmes  alternately 
cc  with  Mr.  Figg,  Mr.  Mac  Guire  and  Mr* 
sc  Sutton  in  like  manner,  and  fo  fuccefilvely  du- 
€C  ring  the  battle;  and,  if  one  be  difabled,  his 
€C  affociate  to  go  through  the  weapons  with  his 
cc  two  antagonifts.  A full  houfe  being  expedfed, 
tc  gentlemen  are  defired  to  meet  fooner  than 
ufual,  the  matters  being  commanded  to  mount 
sc  at  three  precifely,  by  reafon  of  the  fhortnefs 
cc  of  the  days,  and  the  length  of  a doubly  bat- 
€£  tie,  &t 

The  annexed  print  of  a fcene  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera  appears  to  have  been  engraved  by  Hogarth 
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for  the  benefit  of  Milward,  a comedian  of  confix 
derable  eminence  at  that  time.  The  engraving 
was,  in  all  probability,  executed  not  long  after 
the  appearance  of  the  opera;  but  the  precife. 
time  we  cannot  afcertain  : it  is  here  placed  about 
1731.  The  day  of  the  month  is  written  in  with 
pen  and  ink  on  the  card. 

The  original  engraving  is  extremely  fcarce,. 
and,  though  very  flight  has  yet  all  the  fpirit 
and  freedom  of  the  artift.  We  think  it  deferv- 
ing  a place  in  this  work,  if  it  were  only  to  {hew 
that  Hogarth  with  fuch  fuperior  excellence  as  a 
painter,  and  that  in  the  firft  line  of  his  pro- 
fdlion,  could  yet  fubmit  to  engraving  players 
tickets* 

Of  Mihvard,  who  appears  to  have  been  a very 
amiable  man,  as  well  as  a good  afitor,  fomething 
more  fliould  be  faid.  He  was  born  at  Litchfield 
in  1702,  and  was  defcended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Milward,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  who  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  hiftory  as  an  adherent  to  the  caufe 
of  Charles  the  Firft,  during  the  civil  wars.  His 
father,  foon  after  his  birth,  removed  to  Ut- 
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tbxeter;  in  the  fchool  of  which  town  he  re- 
ceived his  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  put  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  Norfolk 
ftreet,  in  the  Strand ; in  whofe  fervice  he  made 
a miftake  in  delivering  fome  medicines,  which 
determined  him  to  renounce  his  bufinefs,  and 
betake  himfelf  to  the  flage.  His  firft  appearance 
was  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  the  12th 
of  December  1723  in  a new  comedy  called. 
The  Female  Fop,  or,  The  Falfe  one  Fitted. 
The  company  was  compofed  of  an  entire  new 
fet  of  performers,  not  one  of  whom,  befides 
himfelf,  was  ever  afterwards  heard  of.  He  was 
foon  after  received  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  $ and, 
on  the  death  of  Wilks  and  Booth,  came  to  Dm** 
ry  lane,  where  he  performed  until  his  death. 

The  fame  of  Mil  ward,  as  a comedian,  is  not 
wholly  unknown  to  fome  of  the  prefent  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre.  He  is  faid  to  have  made 
choice  of  Booth  for  his  model,  to  have  excelled 
Mills  in  mod  of  his  parts ; and,  in  Lufignan, 
to  have  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  tc 
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Garrick.  In  the  chara&er  of  Mark  Anthony, 
Tom  Davis,  who  knew  him  well,  afferts,  in 
his  Dramatic  Mifcellanies,  <c  that  he  had  every 
thing  which  nature  could  beftow  in  perfon, 
u look,  and  voice ; his  action  and  addrefs  were 
cc  eafy  and  without  art  5 and  his  deportment, 
“ though  not  abfolutely  perfedt,  was  yet  far 
from  ungraceful : he  opened  the  preparatory 
“ part  of  his  oration  in  a low,  but  diftindt  and 
audible,  voice;  and  rofe  to  fuch  a height, 
as  not  only  to  enflame  the  populace  on  the 
u ftage,  but  to  touch  the  audience  with  a kind 
u of  enthufiaftic  rapture.”  Such  powers,  we  are 
forry  to  remark,  are  feldom  witnefled  in  the  pre-r 
fent  day. 

In  AlFs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  a play  that 
had  been  revived  after  lying  on  the  fhelf  up- 
wards of  a century,  he  played  the  King  a few 
days  before  his  death ; and,  being  feized  with 
a fhivering  fit,  was  alked  by  one  of  the  play- 
ers how  he  felt  himfelf  ? He  replied,  with  fome 
pleafantry,  how  is  it  pofiibie  for  me  to  be  Tick, 
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when  I have  fueh  a phyfician  as  Mrs.  Woffin- 
ton  ? That  accomplifhed  adtrefs  was  the  Helen 
pf  the  play. 

Another  account  fays,  he  was  taken  fuddenly 
ill  on  the  26th  of  January  1742,  and  that  his 
part  of  Hamlet  was  obliged  to  be  read  by  Theo- 
philus  Cibber.  It  is  certain  that  he  died  on  the 
6th  of  February  1742,  and  was  buried  at  St, 
Clement  Danes.  He  left  four  children,  and  a 
wife  then  pregnant.  Quin,  who  had  not  per- 
formed that  feafon,  came  on  the  ftage  for  one 
night,  and  adted  Cato,  for  their  benefit,  on  the 
25th  of  March  fubfequent  to  Milward’s  death. 

An  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Miller,  author  of 
the  Humours  of  Oxford,  was  alfo  fpoken  by 
Theophilus  Cibber,  on  the  fame  evening'  It  is 
fo  high  a tribute,  and,  we  believe,  fo  juft  a one, 
to  the  amiable  charadter  of  Mil  ward,  as  a player 
and  a man,  that  we  feel  a gratification  in  repeats 
ing  it. 
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im0G1?E  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  CIBBER,  25th  MARCH,  1742', 
WRITTEN  BY  MR.  MILLER,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  HUMOURS 
OF  OXFORD. 

When  Rofcius  died  each  generous  Roman  wept, 

Whild  Cicero’s  deathlefs  page  his  plaudit  kept  ; 

Such  was  their  harved  in  that  golden  age, 

Who  toil’d  to  till  the  vineyards  of  the  dage  : 

The  Romans  wept  !—  More  gen’rous  Britons  ! Ye 
Dry  up  the  tears  of  Milward’s  family. 

Your  bounteous  cares  beyond  the  grave  extend, 

Lo ! what  a fcene  dead  merit  to  befriend  1 
For  merit  fure  he  (har’d  in  ev’ry  part— 

Merit  mod  rare  ! — Integrity  of  heart; 

Whate’er  of  friendly,  gen’rous  good  he  play’d, 

In  fcenes  of  real  life  he  dill  difplay’d  : 

Young  Hamlet’s  fable  when  he  chofe  to  wear. 

Young  Hamlet’s  filial  piety  was  there  : 

When  the  fond  lover  Phocyas  was  his  part, 

Fach  tender  line  fprang  glowing  from  his  heart  % 

Or  when  Macduff’s  dire  anguifii  was  his  theme. 

The  hufband  and  the  father  bled  in  him  : 

Well  might  he  pleafe,  when,  with  each  virtuous  thought 
The  poet  penn’d,  the  player’s  bread  was  fraught. 

Such  Milward  was,  as  fuch  his  early  grave 
Calls  down  the  pity  of  the  fair  and  brave  ; 

Cut  off  jud  at  the  noon  tide  of  his  days, 

Jud  when  he  hop’d  to  have  deferv’d  your  praif*  ; 

The  player  deel’d  to  counterfeit  the  tear, 

Didills  an  undiffembled  eye-drop  here  ; 

Whild  by  this  fplendid  circle  fir’d,  his  bread 
With  emulation  burns,  and  claims  his  bed, 

That  his  own  manes  may  like  Milward’s  red* 
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Should  any  farther  teflimony  be  required 
either  of  the  talent  of  Milward  as  an  actor* 
or  of  his  excellence  as  a man,  the  following 
anonymous  lines  on  his  pi£ture,  which  was 
painted  by  Hayman,  may  not  improperly  be 
given  as  an  authority. 

Such  Milward  was : him  thus,  with  wondrous  (kill, 

The  painter  drew.  O that  the  Mutes’  quill, 

Alike  to  nature  and  to  truth  confin’d, 

Could  draw  the  living  image  of  his  mind. 

Then  fhould  the  painter’s  and  the  poet’s  art 
Prove  the  refemblance  of  the  face  and  heart. 

That  open  manly  look,  where  virtue  glow’d. 

Was  but  the  glafs  which  his  fair  infide  fhew’d  ; 

There  probity,  there  mild  affections  dwelt, 

There  every  focial  fentiment  was  felt, 
in  each  domeftic  light,  excell’d  by  none, 

The  fon,  the  father,  and  the  hufband  (hone. 

Thus  form’d  great  nature’s  pow’rful  fprings  to  know* 
Poffeffing  all  that  nature  could  bellow 
He  was  an  actor,  fuch  as  half  an  age 
Has  rarely  feen  upon  the  Britifh  ftage. 

With  Booth,  with  Betterton,  he  muff  have  vy’d, 

Had  he  not,  in  his  prime  of  action,  died. 

This,  but  thy  fecond  fame,  O much  deplor’d. 

So  high  the  man  above  the  actor  foar’d. 

Her  tears  and  praife  the  Mufe  to  Milward  juft. 

Obliged  and  grateful  fprinkles  on  his  duft. 

This  tribute  ftie  with  mournful  pleafure  gives, 

And  would  dp  more.  The  affitted  widow  liver  1 
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Four  children  round  her,  and  a fifth  unborn  5 
She  lives,  her  great  untimely  lofs  to  mourn. 

O that  my  verfe,  to  footh  her  prefent  cares. 

Could  fwell  the  tribute  which  the  town  prepares : 

That  tribute  to  an  adlor’s  merit  due, 

The  Mufe,  friends  to  the  ftage,  folicits  you. 

In  1732  we  find  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  ent« 
ployed  for  the  benefit  of  his  ingenious  and  witty 
friend,  Harry  Fielding.  This  engraving  is  evi- 
dently by  the  fame  artift  who  engraved  the  for- 
mer ; and  is  as  clearly,  from  the  manner  of  it* 
defigned  by  Hogarth.  Where  it  is  defeftive  it 
muft  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  ikill  in  the  en- 
graver. The  chara&er  of  the  Mock  Doctor  is 
well  conceived,  and  as  happily  exprefled  2 it  is 
undoubtedly  a portrait  of  Theophilus  Cibber, 
who  firft  filled  the  part.  The  etching  above 
this  print,  is  from  the  original  lketeh,  in  pen 
and  ink,  which  was,  moft  probably,  made  from 
nature.  In  the  ornaments  will  be  found,  on 
comparing  them  with  feveral  other  prints  in 
this  work,  a ftrong  fimilarity  of  ftyle. 

Fielding,  in  this  petite  piece,  has  difplatyed 
a ftrong  congeniality  of  mind  with  that  of  the 
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admirable  Moliere,  in  his  Medecin  Malgre  Ini  «» 
and  has  preferved  as  much  of  his  fprightly  origin- 
al, as  the  nature  of  a tranflation  and  the  idiom  of 
our  language  would  admit.  The  vivacity  and  true 
fpirit  of  farce  contained  in  this  comedy,  renders  it 
rather  aftonifliing,  that  the  managers  have  not 
availed  themfelves  more  frequently  of  its  merits, 
to  put  their  audiences  in  good  humour  : befides 
the  excellence  of  this  piece,  it  was  the  means  of 
adding  much  to  the  theatrical  fame  of  Mifs  Raf- 
ter, afterwards  the  juftly  celebrated  Mrs.  Clive, 
In  this  farce,  (he  played  the  character  of  Dorcas, 
and  in  the  preceding  year  performed  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Nell  in  the  Devil  to  pay,  in  which  fhe 
acquired  great  applaufe ; but  her  appearance  in 
Dorcas,  effeftually  eftablifhed  her  reputation*  as 
an  aftrefs  in  Comedy. 

Theophilus  Cibber  like  wife  obtained  an  am- 
ple fhare  of  commendation  in  the  Mock  Doctor  $ 
and  from  his  reprefentation  of  this  character. 
Fielding  took  occafion  <c  to  congratulate  the 

town  on  the  lively  hope  they  may  entertain, 
**  of  having  the  lofs,  they  are  one  day  to  fur- 
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fer  in  the  father,  fa  well  fupplied  in  the 
«c  {on/* 

In  the  year  1732  there  appeared,  in  a fmal! 
o£tavo  pamphlet,  a Satire  on  Pope’s  Epiftle  on 
Tafte>  which  I fhall  here  take  occafian  to  advert 
to,  on  account  of  a manufcript,  in  a law  hand, 
written  at  the  back  of  the  frontifpiece  to  the 
pamphlet,  which  is  in  my  poffeffion.  It  runs  a$ 
follows, 

cc  Bought  this  book  of  Mr.  Wayte,  at  the 
*c  Fountain  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  pre- 
*c  fence  of  Mr.  Draper,  who  told  me  that  he  had 
*c  it  of  the  printer,  Mr.  W.  Rayner. 

ec  j.  Cosin  sf* 

Cos  in  s was  an  attorney,  and  Rayner  a pub- 
lifher  and  bookfeller  at  that  time  > and,  by  this5 
memorandum,  it  appears  that  an  ailion  was 
likely  to  be  commenced  either  againft  the  author 
©f  the  pamphlet,  or  the  defigner  of  the  frontif- 
piece. The  nature  of  the  fubjeff,  defigned  by 
Hogarth  for  the  latter,  the  eonnoiffeur  is  not 
unacquainted  with. 
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Pope  is  on  a fcaffold  whitewafhing  Burlington 
gate,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  befpattering  the 
Duke  of  Chandos’s  coach,  which  is  palling  by ; 
in  the  print  are  interfperfed  other  ftrokes  of 
fatire.  The  plate,  I am  informed,  was  fuppref- 
fed,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  further  ufe 
was  made  of  this  memorandum,  or  that  any 
profecution  was  commenced  againfl  our  artift, 
either  for  this  or  any  other  publication. 

The  pencil  of  Hogarth  has  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  been  employed  againft  the  Twickenham 
bard,  particularly  in  the  print  of  the  South 
Sea  adventure,  where  he  is  reprefented  as  pick- 
ing the  pocket  of  a fat  man,  who  has  a horn 
book  affixed  to  his  girdle.  The  fat  man  pro- 
bably alludes  to  Gay.  The  filence  of  Pope  on 
this  and  other  fimilar  occafions  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary, and  can  only  be  imputed  to  his 
dread  of  the  pencil  of  our  inimitable  artift. 

A second  edition  of  the  Satire  on  Pope's 
Epiftles  appeared  in  1751,  in  quarto,  with  a 
larger  print  fuited  to  the  fize,  which  print  has 
been  doubted  by  fome  as  not  being  the  work 
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of  Hogarth:  it  appears  in  my  judgment  to 
bear  even  ftronger  markings  of  the  mafter  than 
the  fmaller  one  before  mentioned.  A thirds 
{fill  lefs  than  either  of  the  former,  appeared 
about  the  fame  time,  evidently  a copy,  and 
probably  by  the  fame  hand  that  engraved  the 
foregoing  prints  of  Figg  and  the  Mock  Doc- 
tor. 

Though  it  was  not  our  intention  to  advert 
to  any  other  fubjeft  than  is  introduced  into 
this  work,  yet  we  cannot  in  juftice  to  the 
fame  of  Hogarth  pafs  this  period  of  his  life 
without  giving  an  opinion  on  a print  now 
before  us,  publiihed  in  the  year  1733.  The 
fhhjefl  of  it  is  the  removal  of  the  fcenery,  ac- 
tors, &c.  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  to  the  New 
Theatre.  This  print  made  its  appearance 
under  the  title  of  Rich’s  Glory,  on  his  Tri- 
umphant Entry  into  Covent  Garden,  marked 
W.  H.  I.  E.  fculp.  price  fixpence. 

This  engraving  has  been  announced  to  the 
world,  with  a long  differtation,  as  a genuine 
work  of  Hogarth,  in  which  the  ftvle  of  its 
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compontion  and  manner  of  its  engraving  are 
mentioned  as  fufficient  proofs  of  its  authenti- 
city, even  if  the  initials  of  his  name  had  not 
been  at  the  bottom  of  it*  We  are  not  An- 
gular in  our  opinion  when  we  pronounce  that 
it  is  fo  deficient  in  both  thofe  requifite  points 
as  to  render  it  more  than  doubtful  as  to  its 
being  the  work  of  Hogarth.  The  enormous  price 
of  five  guineas  having  been  paid  for  it,  in- 
duces us  to  give  this  opinion,  and  to  prevent  a 
further  impofition  on  the  credulity  of  the  col- 
leftor.  The  fame  motives  that  have  induced 
us  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  former  print  lead 
us  to  advert  to  another  that  now  prefents  itfelf, 
publifhed  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  iEneas  in 
a Storm.  The  fubjeft  reprefents  King  George  the 
Second  coming  to  England  on  his  return  from 
Hanover.  The  monarch  is  here  fuppofed  in  a 
violent  rage  to  have  kicked  his  hat  overboaad, 
an  aftion  it  feems  not  uncuftomary  with  him 
when  in  a paffion.  We  are  told  that  Garrick 
in  an  attempt  to  mimick  this  ridiculous  ex- 
predion  of  paffion  in  the  character  of  Bayes, 
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received  filch  a reprimand  by  a meflage  from 
one  of  the  ft  age  boxes,  as  to  prevent  a repe- 
tition of  it.  The  defign  of  this  print  is  too 
contemptible,  and  its  execution  fo  unequal  to 
Hogarth,  as  to  induce  us  to  give  a decided 
negative  on  its  being  his.  This  paltry  print 
has  fold  for  the  enormous  fum  of  three  gui- 
neas. 

In  the  year  1733  Hogarth  produced  his  juftly 
admired  print  of  Southwark  Fair,  the  humor 
of  which  can  never  fail  to  excite  rifibility  while 
the  Englifti  character  exifts.  In  this  print  are 
introduced  moft  of  the  enterprifmg  heroes  of 
that  day,  from  the  monarch  of  the  theatre  to 
the  famed  Icarus  of  the  rope,  one  Cadman, 
who  defcended  from  the  fteeples  of  feveral 
churches  in  London  about  that  time,  and  who 
afterwards  broke  his  neck  in  an  experiment 
of  the  kind  at  Shrewfbury. 

The  heroine  of  this  print,  the  tall  hand- 
fome  woman  beating  the  drum,  is  a portrait 
of  whom  Mrs.  Hogarth  gave  me  the  following 
anecdote.  That  H.  palling  through  the  fair. 
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on  feeing  the  matter  of  the  company  ftrike 
her  and  otherwife  ufe  her  ill,  he  took  her  part 
and  gave  the  fellow  a violent  drubbing : whe- 
ther this  chaftifement  arofe  from  a liking  to 
her  perfon  or  refpefl  for  the  fex  we  know  not* 
but  it  is  certain  that  fhe  was  the  kind  of  wo- 
man for  which  he  entertained  a ftrong  parti- 
ality* A proof  of  this  may  be  adduced  in 
many  of  his  works ; where  he  lias  occafion  to 
introduce  a good  looking  female  he  has  gene- 
rally  given  us  a form  not  unlike  her’s : in  this 
he  has  certainly  difplayed  no  ill  tafte,  and  it 
mutt  be  confeffed  that  her  face  and  figure  feem 
to  be  of  that  attractive  quality  that  will  never 
fail  to  gain  admirers  in  our  country. 

The  fliow  cloth  introduced  in  this  print  is 
from  an  etching  of  John  La  Guerre  whom  we 
have  mentioned  before,  and  from  whofe  pen- 
cil I am  poffefled  of  a fet  of  drawings  for  the 
farce  of  Hob  in  the  Well.  Thefe  drawings 
though  inferior,  are  yet  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Ho- 
garth. In  the  etching  is  likewife  introduced  a 
print  of  Highmore,  who  purchafed  part  of  the  pa- 
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tent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  The  charafter  of 
Highmore  as  a man  of  intrigue  flood  high  at 
that  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau  monde,  and 
an  unfortunate  attempt  on  the  wife  of  a friend 
brought  on  him  no  fmall  fliare  of  ridicule. 

In  the  annexed  print  this  aft  of  gallantry 
is  recorded.  He  is  there  difcovered  by  his  friends 
in  the  moment  when  he  expefted  to  have  been 
made  happy,  looking  with  aftonifhment  at  a 
black  girl  whom  they  had  placed  in  the  bed, 
inftead  of  the  fair  one,  who  was  the  objeft  of 
his  wiflies.  The  figure  of  the  hero  neither  in 
this  print  nor  in  that  of  La  Guerre  feem  to 
give  4iim  much  credit  for  fuccefs  in  the  line 
of  gallantry.  The  original  print  was  called  the 
Difcovery,  and  was  fuppreffed  at  a very  early 
period  of  its  appearance.  Mrs.  H.  allured  me 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  im- 
preffions  taken  from  it  before  the  plate,  by  a 
peculiar  interference,  was  deftroyed. 

Highmore  was  originally  a man  of  confi- 
derable  property,  which,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  gaming  table  at  White’s,  and  his  connexion 
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kt  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  was  in  no 
fmall  degree  reduced,  and  that  in  a very  fhort 
time. 

In  the  patent  of  that  theatre  Booth  had  a third 
fliare;  the  half  of  which  Highmore  purchafed 
for  2,500  pounds*  Cibber  had  another  third, 
which  he  obtained  for  3,000  guineas.  The 
remaining  property  in  that  houfe  continued  with 
Wilkes’s  widow  and  Mr.  Gifford,  who  purchafed 
Mr.  Booth’s  remaining  fixth. 

These  prices,  though  fo  very  much  below  the 
prefent  eftimate  of  the  value  of  that  theatre,  were 
yet,  it  appears  by  much  too  high,  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  fortunes  of  any  of  the  then  pro- 
prietors. 

I cannot  pafs  unnoticed  an  etching  by  Ho- 
garth, executed  about  this  time,  called,  The 
Laughing  Audience,  without  paying  my  tribute 
of  commendation  to  its  extraordinary  merit.  It 
ferved  as  a receipt  for  the  print  of  the  Fair  and 
the  Rake’s  Progrefs.  Though  a fmall  work  the 
abundant  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance 
is  aftonifhingly  marked  in  every  feature,  and  it  is 
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certainly  not  inferior,  in  execution,  to  many  of  his 
larger  productions.  Yet,  with  all  its  merits,  the 
original  {ketches,  in  pen  and  ink,  have  ftill  more 
force  and  fpirit-  Thefe  invaluable  {ketches,  with 
many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are  in  my  pof- 
feflion ; they  were  drawn  on  final  1 fcraps  of 
paper,  from  markings  of  characters  that  he  ac- 
cidentally met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  rambles, 
and  that  he  made,  at  the  inftant,  on  his  nails 
and  palm  of  his  hand. 

This  anecdote  was  communicated  to  me  by 

/ 

Mrs.  Hogarth,  on  whofe  veracity  every  reliance 
may  be  had.  I have  feledted,  in  the  annexed 
plate,  a few  of  thefe  fketches  that  have  not  been 
engraved,  as  fpecimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  put  his  firft  thoughts  on  paper.  Under  one 
he  has  written,  hearing  void  of  attention  * and  a 
countenance  more  truly  expreffive  of  fuch  va- 
cuity of  mind,  I prefume  could  not  have  been 
made  out  with  fo  few  touches,  by  any  other 
pencil  than  that  of  Hogarth.  Explanation  of 
the'other  fketches  is  unneeefTary  : where  the  nice 
difcrimination  of  the  human  character  is  fo 
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finely  marked,  every  touch  fpeaks  its  own  mean- 

ing. 

Hogarth’s  great  intimacy  with  George  Lam- 
bert, the  landfcape  painter,  for  whom  the  an- 
nexed coat  of  arms  was  engraved  by  him  as  a 
book  plate,  is  well  known  ; the  defign  is  Ample, 
and  the  execution  mafterly;  yet  the  principal 
motive  for  introducing  it  here  is,  that  the  ori- 
ginal is  a unique  print.  This  circumftance  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  I am  informed  by 
Mr.  Richards,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  who  was  a pupil  of  George  Lambert,  that 
it  was  ftuck  in  all  his  books  * and,  that  his 
library  confifted  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  vo- 
lumes. 

The  great  merit  of  the  pupil,  as  an  artift, 
is  well  known  : nor  fhould  the  excellence  of 
his  matter,  Lambert,  our  Bnglilh  Pouffin,  be 
palTed  unnoticed.  He  was  a difciple  of  one 
Haffel,  a landfcape  painter.  In  his  early  manner 
Lambert  imitated  Wootton ; but  foon  after- 
wards quitted  his  hazy  and  woolly  manner  of  co- 
loring for  one  more  diftm£t,  and  that  approached 
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nearer  to  the  general  hue  of  nature.  There  is 
a grandeur  in  Lambert’s  ftyle  of  landfcape,  and 
a corre&nefs  in  his  defign,  that  out  rivals  moft 
of  his  countrymen  in  that  line $ nor  do  we  extol 
his  talents  beyond  their  juft  merit,  when  we 
pronounce  him,  in  fome  refpe&s,  fuperior  to 
Gafper  Pouffin,  whofe  works  he  has  evidently 
ftudied.  He  was  lefs  fombre  in  his  tints  than 
that  great  mafter  ; and,  though  perhaps  not  fo 
clafllcal,  had  yet  to  boaft  more  of  nature.  Lam- 
bert, confcious  of  his  want  of  fkill  in  drawing 
the  human  figure,  frequently  called  in  the  aflifU 
ance  of  his  friend  Hogarth,  by  whofe  pencil  his 
Jandfcapes  were  often  enriched,  either  with  groups 
of  figures,  from  hiftory,  or  with  ruftic  characT 
ters,  that  give  additional  value  to  his  pictures. 
Of  the  latter  clafs  I have  many  fketches,  in 
chalk,  avowedly  defigned  by  Hogarth  for  the 
works  of  Lambert,  one  of  which  is  here  in- 
ferted ; the  character  is,  that  of  a fhepherd 
boy,  it  has  all  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and  is 
a true  pifture  of  that  happy  appendage  to  our 
village  fcenery, 
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The  nature  of  the  fubjedt  that  follows  is  not 
altogether  of  fo  harmlefs  and  Ample  a quality 
as  the  preceding*  A degree  of  fatire  is  there 
exhibited  that  we  could  wifh  had  been  exerted 
on  a fubjeft  more  deferving  the  lafli  of  our  artift. 

This  extreme  fcarce  print  reprefents  Jonathan 
Richardfon,  a painter  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  the  prefent  century,  peeping  with  a telefcope 
through  his  fon  (who  had  more  learning  than 
the  father)  at  a Virgil,  that  is  placed  above,  on 
a fhelf.  Lord  Orford,  in  his  anecdotes,  refers 
in  the  Life  of  Richardfon*  to  this  print,  in  the 
following  palfage. 

€*  The  father  having  faid,  in  apology  for 
*c  being  little  converfant  in  claflic  authors, 
that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his 
<c  fon.  Hogarth,  whom  a quibble  could  fur- 
■ f nifh  with  wit,  drew  the  father  peeping  through 
•f  the  nether  end  of  a telefcope,  with  which  his 
fon  was  perforated,  at  a Virgil,  aloft  on  a 
fhelf.”  It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Orford 
had,  at  that  time3  feen  an  impreffion  of  this 
print. 
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Another  biographer  of  our  artiff  fays,  Ho- 
garth deftroyed  the  plate,  and  afterwards  re- 
called the  prints ; then  alks  if  any  remain,  and 
of  what  date?  and  whether  this  fubjeCt  was 
ever  thrown  upon  copper,  or  meant  for  the 
public  eye  ? 

As  to  the  date,  we  prefume  it  to  be  about 
1734,  the  period  at  which  Richardfon  was 
engaged  with  his  fon,  then  recently  returned 
from  his  travels,  in  writing  explanatory  notes 
on  Milton. 

As  to  the  print  having  been  recalled,  we  have 
but  little  doubt,  as  we  do  not  recoiled  having 
feen  more  than  one  other  impreffion  of  it.  The 
original,  now  before  us,  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  was  difcovered,  and  coft  the  enor- 
mous fum  of  fourteen  pounds ! 

The  following  anecdote  relative  to  this  pro- 
duction was  given  me  by  Mr.  Highmor  e grand*- 
fon  to  the  painter,  who  was  member  of  a 
club  held  at  Old  Slaughter’s  coffee-houfe,  in 
St,  Martin’s  Lane.  This  club  was  compofed 
of  many  refpeCtable  literary  characters,  and  of 
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artifts  of  the  firft  eminence  in  that  day.  They 
met  regularly  twice  a week ; and  it  was  cus- 
tomary when  any  member  had  produced  art 
effufion  of  genius  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
to  exhibit  a Specimen  of  it  at  one  of  their  meet- 
ings. Jonathan  Richardfon,  who  was  a member 
of  this  club,  had  an  excellent  heart,  and  a ftrong 
marked  partiality  for  his  fon,  whofe  claffical 
knowledge  he  was  perpetually  extolling,  and  as 
conftantly  regretting  his  own  inferiority  in  the 
attainment  of  literature. 

At  one  of  thefe  meetings  he  produced  a fpe-* 
eimen  of  his  intended  publication  on  the  works 
of  Milton  : at  the  fame  time  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  which  is  infcribed  under  the 
print.  <£  I know  well  enough  my  eye  is  no 
<£  eye  at  all  $ I muft  apply  to  my  telefcope  * 
sc  my  fon  is  my  telefcope ; ’tis  by  his  help  I 
“ read  the  learned  languages.” 

A wish  to  explore  knowledge  through  fuch 
a medium  inftantly  furnifhed  Hogarth,  who  was 
a member  of  the  club,  with  matter  for  his 
pencil,  and  taking  out  a letter  he  fketched  on  the 
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back  of  it  a defign  fomewhat  fimilar  to  ffie 
annexed  etching,  in  which  the  likenefs  of  Ri- 
chardfon  was  fo  ftrong  as  to  create  a great 
laugh  in  the  fociety,  and  no  fmall  degree  of 
uneafinefs  in  the  mind  of  the  party  aimed  at, 
which  Hogarth  perceiving,  he  threw  the  paper 
into  the  fire  and  there  ended  the  diffatisfac- 
tion. 

How  the  idea  got  abroad  is  not  known  ; but 
from  the  ftyle  of  the  defign  there  is  little  rea^ 
fon  to  fuppofe  it  could  be  from  any  other  pen** 
cil  than  that  of  Hogarth.  It  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  the  fubjedt  could  hate  been  handled  with 
a little  more  delicacy,  and  that  the  charadter 
againft  whom  the  fatire  was  levelled,  had  more 
defervedly  merited  the  lafli  of  our  artift. 

At  this  club,  I am  informed  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  Mr.  Highmore,  that  a remarkable 
in  fiance  occurred  of  the  retentivenefs  of  mew 
mory  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  was  one  of  its 
members.  Ifaac  Hawkins  Brown,  who  was  like- 
wife  a member,  entertained  the  company  with 
a recital  of  his  excellent  Latin  poem,  De  Animi 
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Immortalitate  • this  recital  met  with  great  ap« 
plaufe  from  the  parties  prefent,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  a ftrong  wifh  on  the  part  of  fome 
of  them,  to  be  favored  with  the  whole  or  ex- 
tracts from  it  ; to  which  Mr.  Brown  replied, 
that  he  could  not  comply  with  their  requeft,  as 
he  had  no  correct  copy  of  it.  Dr.  Johnfon, 
who  had  liftened  with  great  attention  during  the 
recital,  fent,  the  next  morning,  a manufcript 
of  it  to  the  author,  which  he  had  collected  from 
his  memory. 

This  incomparable  poem  was  publifhed  in 
two  books,  in  1754;  and  juftly  excited  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  moft  learned  and  polite  fcholars  of 
the  age.  Its  popularity  was  fo  great,  that  feveral 
Englifh  tranflations  of  it  were  produced  within 
a few  months  after  its  publication. 

At  the  fale  of  Mrs.  Hogarth's  effe£ts,  in 
Leicefter  Square,  I purchafed  a fketch  of  the 
firfl:  fcene  in  that  excellent  work,  The  Rake’s 
Progrefs : it  is  in  oil,  on  a three-quarters  can- 
vas; and  differs  very  materially  from  the  one 
engraved  and  publifhed  by  him  in  1735.  The 
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fore  ground  is  left  unfinished,  except  the  cha~ 
rafter  of  the  lady’s  father,  who  is  joining  the 
hands  of  the  ill-fated  couple.  The  old  man’s 
head  is  exquifitely  touched,  and  marked  with 
all  the  craft  and  avarice  that  could  be  attached 
to  fuch  a charafter.  The  back  ground  of  this 
pifture  is  in  general,  as  highly  finilhed  as  the 
painter  intended  it. 

I have  felefted,  as  illuftrations  to  this  work, 
two  of  its  decorations,  which  appear  to  be  hung 
againft  the  walls  of  the  room,  as  furniture  pic- 
tures. The  firft  is  evidently  aimed  as  a fatire 
againft  tranfubftantiation.  The  wit  of  it  may, 
perhaps,  at  firft  glance,  appear  offenfive  to  fcru- 
pulous  obfervers ; but  when  confidered,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  as  well  intentioned,  as  it  is 
unqueftionably  well  executed.  The  mifconcep- 
tion  of  the  text,  Hoc  eft  corpus  meum , among  the 
Catholics,  and  the  many  abfurdities  praftifed 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  confequence  of  it, 
have  defervedly  met  the  lafli  of  fome  of  the 
wifeft  of  our  own,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

In  telling  us  they  eat  the  very  body  of  Chrift, 
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they  fubjedt  our  religion  to  ridicule,  to  the  feoff- 
Ings  of  the  Pagan  and  the  philofopher ; but,  as 
they  in  no  way  explain  to  us  the  mode  by 
which  this  extraordinary  change  of  fubftance 
is  effedted ; to  reprefent  this  abfurdity  in  a lu- 
dicrous point  of  view,  and  to  hold  it  out  as  a 
low  artifice,  in  the  nature  of  grinding  in  a mill, 
(and,  if  not  to  be  fo  effedted,  as  totally  unworthy 
of  credit)  is  effentially  to  ferve  the  Proteftant 
caufe,  and  the  intereft  of  true  religion. 

The  well-known  conferenceof  the  witty  Duke 
of  Buckingham  with  an  Irifh  prieft,  carried  with 
it  fuch  full  convidtion,  as  totally  to  difarm  his 
antagonift.  In  that  conference  the  Duke  men- 
tions the  aftonifhment  of  his  poor  black,  juft 
arrived  from  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  on  the  Ele- 
vation of  the  Hoff,  &c.  who  afterwards  repeats 
what  he  has  feen  in  thefe  words  : “ I faw  a man 
cc  in  fine  cloaths  fhew  the  people  God ; and 
“ they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  beat  their 
cc  breafts  ; and  afterwards  I faw  this  man  put 
“ God  into  their  mouths,  and  they  fwallowed 
“ him.’’  The  fhrewd  conclufion  of  this  poor 
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black’s  remarks  is,  though  trite,  yet  perhaps 
worthy  of  repeating  j <c  I wifh  we  had  a hun-* 
dred  or  two  of  thefe  fine  men  in  our  country 
sc  to  eat  the  devil  for  us;  for  we  cannot  reft 
for  him  a-nights ; he  pinches  us  in  the  arms, 
fours  our  palm  wine,  fpoils  our  vidluals,  and 
cc  is  fo  plaguy  mifchievous,  he  and  his  young 
<c  cubs,  that  we  fhould  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him 
:c  at  any  rate.” 

This  obfervation  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  the  re- 
ply made  by  the  Duke  himfelf  to  a Duke  of 
Queenfbury ; who  one  day  having  vifited  him 
in  his  illneis,  at  an  inn  in  his  way  to  Scotland., 
afked,  if  he  would  have  a pried:  the  confeffor 
of  a neighbouring  Catholic  lord ; to  which  he 
replied,  no  3 thefe  rafcals  eat  God ; but,  if  you 
know  of  any  fet  of  fellows  that  eat  the  devil, 
1 fhould  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  fend 
for  one  of  them. 

Our  inimitable  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a Tub, 
is  equally,  if  not  more  fevere,  on  this  ftrange 
mifapprehenfion  of  the  text  of  tranfubftantiation, 
where  £C  Peter  ferves  up  a brown  loaf  with  all 
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ft  the  formality  of  a city  feaft,  and  perfuades 
his  brothers  to  fall  to  and  fpare  not,  for 
that  it  is  excellent  mutton  and  on  their 
incredulity  Peter  is  made  to  exclaim  in  a rage, 
*c  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  to  convince  you  what  a 
*c  couple  of  blind,  pofitive,  ignorant,  wilful  pup- 
? c pies  you  are,  I will  ufe  but  this  plain  argu^ 
ft  ment ; by  G — it  is  true  good  natural  mut- 
f{  ton  as  any  in  Leadenhall  Market : G — con- 
found  you  both  eternally,  if  you  offer  to 
*c  believe  otherwife.”  Among  others,  the  Bon 
Mot  of  Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
Chancellor,  fhould  not  be  forgotten.  The  bi- 
gotry of  the  latter  to  the  church  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  his  defence  of  the  doftrine  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  in  a conversion  with  the  former, 
although  well  known,  yet  applies  fo  well  to  our 
fubjeft,  as  to  merit  a repetition.  Erafmus  having 
occafion  to  go  to  France,  borrowed  of  the  Chan-* 
cellor  his  little  favorite  horfe,  with  a promife 
to  return  him  at  Dover  5 but,  liking  his  paces, 
he  took  him  acrofs  the  water,  and  purfued  his 
journey  with  him.  The  Chancellor  not  re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  his  horfe  agreeably  to  promile.,  wrote 

to  Erafmus  to  forward  his  return,  which  drew 
forth  the  following  anfwen 

Quod  mihi  dixilti, 

De  corpore  ChriJUy 
Crede  quod  edis , e t edis  : 

Sic  tibi  refcribo, 

De  tuo  palfrido, 

Crede  quod  habes , et  hales. 

What  to  me  you  have  faid. 

Of  Chrifl’s  body  right  read. 

Believe  that  you  eat , and  you  eat  it. 

So  to  you  I write  back, 

If  your  poney  you  lack, 

Believe  that  you  have , and  you  have  it. 

After  fuch  liberties  taken  in  expofing  the 
abfurdity  of  the  dotrine  of  tranfubftantiation, 
by  fome  of  the  greateft:  characters  in  former 
ages,  we  hatter  ourfelves  the  attempt  of  our 
inimitable  painter  will  be  confidered,  by  the 
judicious,  merely  as  a fatire  on  the  inconfiftency 
of  prieftcraft ; not  as  a wilful  attempt  to  ftrike 
at  the  root  of  chriftianity  : a doctrine  to  which 
mankind  owes  its  principal  happinefs  and  con- 
folatjon* 
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The  pictures,  from  which  the  prints  that 
follow  are  engraved,  hang  as  companions  to  the 
former.  The  upper  one  is  an  excellent  Iketch 
of  a holy  family. 

Beneath  it  is  another  picture,  which  having 
the  curtain  drawn  back,  difplays  the  leg  and 
foot  of  a friar,  with  part  of  a monk’s  habit. 
The  two  pieces  are  manifeftly  detached  ; but, 
whether  giving  loofe  to  the  fuggeftions  of  a li- 
centious imagination,  any  connexion  or  combi- 
nation of  any  part  of  the  figure  was  intended 
by  the  witty  artift,  in  the  exercife  of  a talent 
of  all  others  the  moft  ungovernable,  muff  be 
left  to  the  fagacity  of  the  reader. 

About  the  period  of  Hogarth  publifhing  the 
Rake’s  Prog  refs,  it  may  be  reafonably  prefumed 
that  he  made  the  original  defign  of  the  an- 
nexed ticket,  which  was  engraved  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  facetious  Joe  Miller ; who,  in  Con- 
greve’s Old  Batchelor,  played  the  part  of  Sir 
jofeph  Wittol.  The  fcene  here  reprefented  is 
in  the  third  aft,  where  Noll,  the  companion 
and  bully  of  Sir  Jofeph,  gets  a fevere  kicking 
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from  Sharper.  This  print  is  extremely  fcarce 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  being  from  a defign 
of  Hogarth ; and,  in  all  probability,  executed 
by  the  fame  hand  who  etched  the  Modern  Mili- 
tary Punifhments,  introduced  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  although  it  is  in  a fomewhat  better 
ftyle. 

Joe  Miller  is  known  to  have  been  a lively 
comic  aftor,  and  a great  favorite  of  the  town 
in  feveral  of  his  characters,  particularly  in  Ben, 
in  Love  for  Love  ; but,  in  that  chara£ter  he  loft 
much  of  his  fame,  from  Cibber  taking  up  the 
part ; who,  though  he  played  it  but  feldom,  yet 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  public  very  much  in 
their  applaufe  of  Miller. 

Joe  Miller  is  reprefented  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Wittol,  in  the  frontifpiece  to  the 
book  called  his  Jefts.  This  book,  a circum- 
ftance  but  little  known,  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
Motley,  a dramatic  writer.  Indeed,  poor  Joe 
was  fo  far  difqualified  from  writing,  that  he 
even  could  not  read.  Vi6tor,  I think,  fays  of 
him,  that  his  only,  or  principal  reafon  for  mar- 
rying 
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tying  was,  to  have  a perfon  about  him  that  was 
capable  of  reading  his  parts  to  him. 

He  is  reported  to  have  kept  a public  houfe 
In  the  parilli  of  St.  Clement  Danes  $ at  leafl, 
if  he  did  not,  there  is  little  doubt,  but  from 
his  general  mode  of  living,  that  he  contributed. 
In  no  fmall  degree,  towards  keeping  up  one  for 
fome  other  perfon.  He  paffed  much  of  his  time 
with  the  whimfical  Spiller,  whom  we  have  be* 
Fore  mentioned  * and  their  general  place  of  ren» 
dezvous  was  at  the  Spiller’s  Head,  in  Clare  Mar- 
ket : from  whence  his  jells  may  be  dated. 

This  fon  of  mirth  died  in  1738,  at  the  age 
of  54,  and  lies  buried  in  the  upper  church- 
yard of  St,  Clement's  parifh.  As  the  Hone  has 
not  long  been  difcovered  and  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known*  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fome  gratifica- 
tion to  the  admirers  of  low  wit,  to  tranfcribe 
the  lines  engraved  on  his  tomb,  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  noted  Stephen  Duck,  the 
threfher ; Queen  Caroline’s  poet, 
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Here  lye  the  remains  of 
Honest  Joe  Miller3 
Who  was 
A tender  Hufband, 

A ftncere  Friend, 

A facetious  Companion, 

And  an  excellent  Comedian. 

If  humor,  wit,  and  hcne ft y could  Give 
The  hum-’rous,  witty,  honeft  from  the  graved 
The  grave  had  not  fo  loon  this  tenant  founds 
With  honefty  and  wit,  and  humor  crown’d  5- 
Or  could  efteem  and  love  prefer ve  our  breathy 
Or  guard  us  longer  from  the  ftroke  of  death, 

The  ftroke  of  death  on  him  had  later  fell, 

Whom  all  mankind-  efteem’d  and  lov’d  fo  well. 

Stephen  DatL 

In  the  year  1736,  Harry  Fielding’s  excellent 
Comedy  of  Pafquin  made  its  firft  appearance  at 
the  Haymarkef  Theatre.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  author  our  artift  evidently  defigned  this 
ticket.  In  the  original,  Ctucfdayr  April  2 5th, 
Boxes , is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Fielding,  a 
fac  fimile  of  which  is  engraved  in  the  annexed 
print. 

In  this  etching  mod  of  the  principal  cha- 
rafters  in  the  piece  are  introduced  : in  reference 

to 
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to  which,  we  quote  the  fourth  a<5t  of  the  play* 
where  Firebrand  fays, 

“ Strange  prodigies  appear’d—* 

€C  A cat  in  boots  did  dance  a rigadoon, 

“ While  a huge  dog  play’d  on  the  violin  ; 

44  And,  whilft  I trembling  at  the  altar  flood, 

“ Voices  were  heard  i’  th’  air,  and  Teem’d  to  fay, 

5C  Awake,  my  drowfy  Tons,  and  fleep  no  more.” 


The  fcene  of  a£tion  whence  this  print  is 
taken,  is  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fifth  act,  where 
the  Queen  of  Common  Senfe  is  ftabbed  by  Fire- 
brand, and  the  Queen  of  Ignorance  declares  to 
Harlequin,  his  allies,  and  to  Squeekaronelli, 
that  fhe  will  be  to  them  all  a moft  propitious 
queen.  I have  a much  larger  print  on  this 
jfubjeft,  from  a defign  by  Flogarth,  that  in- 
cludes all  the  characters  in  the  piece  ; in  a cor- 
ner of  which  Pope  appears  to  be  quitting  the 
theatre,  and,  by  the  label  bluing  out  of  his 
mouth,  is  exclaiming,  <c  There  is  no  white  waft- 
ing this  fluff."  This  is  an  evident  allufion  to 
the  fame  operation  that  the  bard,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  is  performing  at  Burlington 
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gate.  That  print  being  too  large  for  the  work# 
I have  feleXed  the  one  introduced  in  preference. 

The  comedy  of  Pafquin,  with  proper  revifion, 
might  certainly  be  reftored  to  our  ftage,  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  public  and  advantage  of 
the  managers.  Reflexions  on  minifters  are  at 
all  times  dangerous ; perhaps  more  particularly 
fo  at  the  prefent  period  : but  were  they  wholly 
expunged  from  this  excellent  fatire  there  would 
yet  remain  fufficient  entertainment  to  render  it 
a favourite  with  the  public.  The  pointed  re-* 
fleXions  contained  in  this  piece  were  the  prim* 
ciple  motives  for  bringing  a bill  into  parliament 
to  reftrain  the  liberty  of  the  ftage,  and  for  li- 
miting the  number  of  playhoufes, 

In  the  following  year  1736,  Fielding  feems 
to  have  fo  completely  irritated  the  minifter  by 
another  ftage  reprefentation  called  The  Hifto- 
rical  Regifter,  as  to  effeXually  produce  the  li«? 
cenfing  aX,  by  which  every  dramatic  piece  is 
obliged  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  infpeXion  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  previous  to  its  appear* 
ance  on  the  ftage. 

The 
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The  annexed  portrait  of  Lord  Vifcount 
Boyne  is  etched  from  an  original  picture  in  my 
poffeffion,  painted  in  oil  by  Hogarth ; (20  inches 
by  14.)  From  this  pi&ure  two  very  indifferent 
mezzotinto  prints  were  engraved  and  publifhed 
in  Ireland,  the  one  by  Miller,  the  other  by 
Ford.  The  fcarcity  of  thefe  prints,  we  prefume, 
not  their  excellence,  has  raifed  them  in  price 
from  five  thirteens  Irifh,  or  five  fhillings  and 
live  pence  Englilh,  to  the  enormous  price  of 
five  guineas.  The  pidlure,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
is  but  a taftelefs  compofition,  yet,  confidering 
it  as  a work  of  Hogarth,  and  that  the  other 
prints  have  produced  fuqh  extravagant  prices, 
this  copy  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
a place  in  this  work. 

Gustavus,  the  fecond  Lord  Vifcount  Boyne, 
was  born  in  1710,  and  was  very  early  removed 
to  London  by  his  mother,  who  placed  him  at 
Weftminfter  fchool.  On  the  death  of  his  grand* 
father,  16th  September  1723,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  title  and  eftates  of  the  family,  together  with 
a very  large  fortune,  exprefsly  bequeathed  to 

him 
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him  by  his  grandfather  on  condition  that  he 
chofe  Sir  Ralph  Gore  and  his  uncle  Henry 
Hamilton  as  his  guardians,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  After  vifiting  the  courts  of  foreign  princes 
he  returned  from  his  travels  in  06tober  173 1, 
and  took  his  feat  in  the  Irifh  houfe  of  Lords 
in  December  following.  In  1735  he  was  cholen 
a member  in  the  Englifh  houfe  of  Commons, 
for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  In  1736 
he  was  fworn  of  the  Privy  Council;  and  in 
J737  appointed  a Comm iffi oner  of  the  Reve- 
nue in  Ireland,  on  which  occafion  he  vacated 
his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  but  was 
immediately  re-chofen.  He  died  unmarried  the 
1 8th  of  April  1746,  and  was  buried  at  Stack- 
allan.  His  fucceffor  in  the  title  was  his  firft 
couhn  Frederick,  eldeft  fon  of  his  uncle. 

The  annexed  print  of  Orator  Henly  chriften- 
ing  a child,  is  from  a fketch  in  oil,  I purchafed 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Hogarth.  It  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  print;  and  was,  moft  probably, 
painted  about  the  year  1745,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  age  of  the  orator,  who  appears  to  be 
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upwards  of  fifty.  The  heads  in  the  fleet ch 
are  very  highly  finifhed  ; and  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  of  the  likenefs  of  that  Prince 
of  Orators,  who  made  fo  much  noife  about  that 
period. 

As  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  a real  por- 
trait of  him,  this  print,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  the  curious  in  portraits. 
The  mother  of  the  child,  from  her  beauty  and 
fimplicity,  feems  to  have  ri vetted  the  attention 
of  the  parfon  beyond  the  gravity  of  his  facred 
charadler ; nor  does  the  puritanical  clerk  appear 
to  be  lefs  enraptured ; but,  whether  with  the 
maid  or  miftrefs,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  A 
print  on  this  fubjeft  w7as  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto  by  John  Simpfon,  junior,  which  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  a very  indifferent  produc- 
tion. In  that  print  there  are  many  more  figures 
than  in  the  iketch  annexed.  Whether  it  was 
done  from  a pifture,  or  drawing  of  Hogarth 
we  cannot  afeertain,  no  original  defign  having 
fallen  within  our  knowledge  but  the  one  here 
introduced.  In  the  print  by  Simpfon,  the  ora- 
tor’s 
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Pliny,  the  Abbe  Vertot,  Montfaucon,  &c.  and 
had,  for  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  ^ 
from  whom  he  had  a benefice  of  eighty  pounds 
a year. 

He  had  befides  a lefturefhip  in  the  city,  where 
he  frequently  preached  charity  lermons,  obtained 
more  relief  for  the  poor,  and  was,  perhaps* 
more  generally  followed  than  any  preacher  of 
his  time. 

These  advantages  he  voluntarily  gave  up* 
chufing  rather  to  rely  “ on  the  public*  as  the 
■Q  more  hofpitable  prote6lor  of  learning  and 
0C  fcience  than  fome  of  the  upper  world,  in  his 
cc  own  order/*  His  addrefles-  to  the  public  were 
commenced  at  his  Oratory  Chapel  in  Portfmouth 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  > where  fometimes 
he  broke  jefts*  and  fometimes  that  bread  which 
he  called  the  Primitive  Eucharift . The  room 

that  was  his  chapel  is  yet  {landing,  and  is  ufed 
as  a ware  room  for  upholflery  goods.  There  he 
ledtured  two  days  in  the  week  upon  theology  ^ 
and  on  one  other  day*  Wednefday,  upon  other 
fciences* 


The 
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The  annexed  print  of  the  Oratory  Chapel 
is  a copy  from  a very  fcarce  defign  of  Ho- 
garth, and,  though  iil  executed,  is  yet  a mat- 
ter of  curiofity;  as  it  exhibits  a true  portrait 
of  that  place,  of  which  no  other  has  come 
within  our  knowledge.  Here  declamation  and 
fcurrility  were  pointed  againft  all  ranks  at  that 
period,  particularly  againft  thofe  in  power ; the 
friends  to  government  and  the  prefent  reigning 
family.  Among  others,  Pope  was  frequently 
the  objedl  of  his  fatire;  who,  in  return,  did 
not  forget  to  place  the  orator  in  a nich,  where 
he  will,  in  all  probability  blazon  for  ages  to 
come.  In  his  Dunciad,  B.  IIL  he  fays ; 


u Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze,  lo  ! Henly  ftandsj, 
44  Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

41  How  fluent  nonfenfe  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
a How  fweet  the  periods ; neither  faid,  nor  fung  ! 
u Still  break  the  benches,  Henly  ! with  thy  (train, 

44  While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibfon  preach  in  vain, 
u Oh  ! great  reftorer  of  the  good  old  ftage, 

Preacher  at  once,  and  Zany  of  thy  age  ! 

44  Oh  ! worthy  thou  of  Egypt’s  wife  abodes, 
a A decent  pried",  where  monkeys  were  the  Gcds ! 

S 2 
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a But  Fate  with  butchers  plac’d  thy  prieftly  flail, 

<{  Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ; 

€l  And  bade  thee  live,  to  crown  Britannia’s  praife. 

In  Toland’s,  Tindal’s,  and  in  Woojfton’s  days.” 

The  ticket  of  admiffion  to  this  oratory  was 
a medal  that  the  Orator  caufed  to  be  (truck  for 
his  fubfcribers  : the  defign  was  a (tar  rifiiig  to 
the  meridian,  with  this  motto,  Ad  fumma," 
and  below,  “ Invent  am  viam , aut  faciamA  To 
((rangers,  the  admiffion  was  one  drilling.  A 
print,  called,  the  Oratory,  in  which  Henly  ap- 
peared on  a fcaffold,  has  this  latter  motto  in- 
feribed  over  the  door.  Under  a fecond  im- 
predion  of  this  print  is  added  the  following  in- 
feription ; $ 

a O ! Orator,  with  brazen  face  and  lungs, 
u Whofe  jargon’s  form’d  of  ten  unlearned  tongues ; 

<£  Why  ftancls’t  thou  there  a whole  long  hour  haranguing, 
u When  half  the  time  fits  better  men  for  hanging.” 

O O 


This  print  has  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
name  of  Hogarth ; although  that  idea  has  ob- 
tained a degree  of  credit  with  fome  connoiffeurs. 

It 
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It  is,  beyond  a doubt,  the  work  of  George  Bick- 
ham. 

Among  the  chara£ters  in  our  view  of  the 
Oratory  Chapel  here  introduced,  the  figure  lift- 
ing up  his  hand,  with  a flick  under  his  arm, 
is  probably  intended  for  George  Alexander  Ste- 
vens ; who,  I am  informed,  was  a perpetual 
annoyance  to  the  orator  ; and  who,  for  breeding 
riots  in  his  chapel,  was  at  length  profecuted 
by  him.  The  infcription  of  pens  for  the  Doc- 
tor’s friends,  &c.  &c.  engraved  on  the  pedef- 
tal,  was  varied,  according  to  the  fubjedls  on 
which  he  meant  to  treat.  This  motto  reminds 
us  of  an  anecdote  mentioned  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Newcaftle-  who,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
was  applied  to  by  the  Orator  to  render  him  a 
fervice ; which  not  being  complied  with,  he, 
in  a petulant  way,  replied,  Remember  I have  a 
u pen to  which  the  Duke  retorted,  “ and  my 
brother  (meaning  Harry  Pelham)  “ Jhall  mend 
that  pen  for  you” 

His  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the 
Joweft  orders  of  the  people  $ he  once  colledled 
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together  an  infinite  number  of  fhoemakers,  un- 
der the  idea  of  teaching  them  a fpeedy  way  of 
making  fhoes ; which  he  proved  from  the  pul- 
pit to  be  by  cutting  off  the  feet  of  ready  made 
boots. 

In  the  Daily  Advertifer,  on  a Saturday,  Hen- 
ly  ufually  put  forth  an  advertifement  contain- 
ing the  fubjedt  on  which  he  meant  to  treat  the 
enfuing  evening.  Among  ft  others,  he  took  oc- 
cafion  to  parody  the  text  of  a fermon,  preached 
on  the  30th  of  January  1730,  by  Dodtor  Crox- 
all,  before  the  home  of  Commons.  The  text 
ran  thus : <c  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before 
the  King,  and  his  throne  fhall  be  eftablifhed 
in  righteoufnefs.” 

The  fermon  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the 
Minifter,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  he  prevented 
the  thanks  of  the  houfe  being  prefented  to  the 
preacher.  Of  this  circumftance  Henly  availed 
himfelf  as  a public  matter,  and  the  following 
parody  appeared  as  his  motto  for  the  next 
day ; 


u Away 
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Ci  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  King, 
And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him ; 
u His  throne  it  will’blefs 
u With  righteoufnefs, 

*6  And  we  {hall  know  where  to  find  him.” 


As  a farther  fpecimen  of  his  treatment  of 
theological  fubjefts,  I have  feledted  the  follow- 
ing rhapfody  from  a great  number  of  his  ma- 
nufcript  notes  in  my  poffeffion. 

cc  Jeremiah  xvh  i6« 

£C  I will  fend  for  many  fifhers,  faith  the 
C£  Lord,  and  they  fhall  fifh  them : and  after 
**  will  I fend  for  many  hunters,  and  they  fhall 
“ hunt* 

cc  The  former  part  of  this  text  feems,  as 
*c  fcripture  is  written  for  our  admonition,  on 
££  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  (i.  e. 
££  an  end  of  all  we  have  in  the  world)  to  re- 
cc  late  to  the  Dutch,  who  are  to  be  fifhed  by 
££  us  according  to  act  of  parliament: 
“ for  the  word  herrings  in  the  act  has  a 
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u figurative  meaning,  as  well  as  a li* 
€C  teral  sense,  and  by  a metaphor  means 
€c  Dutchmen,  who  are  the  greatest  steal- 
Cf  ers  of  herrings  in  the  world  3 fo  that 
*£  the  drift  of  the  flatute  is,  that  we  are  to 
<c  fish  for  Dutchmen  and  catch  them, 
either  by  nets  or  fishing  rods,  in  return 
for  their  repeated  catching  of  English- 
ffC  men,  then  tranfport  them  in  fome  of  Jona* 
than  Forward’s  close  lighters,*  and 
fell  them  in  the  West  Indies,  to  repair 
®c  the  lofs  which  our  South  Sea  Company 
€C  endure  by  the  Spaniards  denying  them  the 
assiento  or  fale  of  Negroes.  According 
4C  to  which  interpretation,  this  prediction  of 
Jeremiah  tends  to  clear  up  many  difficulties 
cc  relating  to  what  the  Mynheers  owe  to  this 
€C  nation,  from  Queen  Elizabeth  until  this  day. 
This  is  a much  better  ufe  and  intent  of 
prophecy,  than  my  good  Lord  of  Lon- 
don  was  so  good  as  to  give  us  in  his 

* Jonathan  Forward  was  the  psrfon  who  contracted  for  tranfport- 
ing  felons  at  that  time. 
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book,  with  the  golden  cup  at  the  end  of 
€€  it:  and  it  is  a light  shining  in  a dark 
*c  place,  a Biihop’s  underftandingf* 

In  the  fame  whimfical  ftyle  does  the  orator 
proceed  to  explain,  and  confound  the  meaning 
of  the  prophecy  throughout  his  text. 

In  December  1746,  Henly  was  apprehended 
for  many  expreftions  delivered  at  his  Oratory 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  tending  to  alienate 
his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  from  their  duty  and  al- 
legiance. After  being  examined  before  the  juf- 
tices  in  the  veftry  room  in  Covent  Garden,  he 
was  committed  by  them  to  the  cuftody  of  the 
High  Conftable  of  Weftminfter,  and  two  days 
afterwards  was  delivered  over  to  a meflenger,  by 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield,  one  of  his 
Majefty’s  Secretaries  of  State,  in  order  to  be 
examined  by  his  Lordftiip.  After  remaining 
in  cuftody  about  a fortnight  he  was  admitted 
to  bail. 

This  extraordinary  and  eccentric  character 
finifhed  his  earthly  career  on  the  14th  of  Ofto- 
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her  1756,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  alge.  He 
poffeffed  a confiderable  {hare  of  learning  and 
knowledge ; but  appears  to  have  been,  from 
fome  latent  motives,  perhaps  difappointment, 
carried  far  beyond  the  dictates  of  good  fenfe, 
religion,  or  morality,  and  to  have  contributed 
more  by  his  exhibitions  to  the  amufement  of 
the  vulgar  and  prophane,  than  to  the  judicious 
and  well  informed  of  his  time. 

In  the  year  1746  Hogarth  drew  the  portrait 
of  Lord  Lovat,  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  at  St. 
Alban’s,  where  he  refted,  in  his  way  to  town 
from  Scotland ; our  artift  was  invited  thither  by 
a friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Webfter,  a phyfician  of 
that  place,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  being 
introduced  to  his  Lordfhip.  Hogarth  had  never 
feen  him  before,  and  was,  through  the  doc- 
tor’s introduction,  received  with  much  cor- 
diality, even  to  the  kifs  fraternal  5 which  was 
perhaps  not  very  pleafant  at  that  moment,  as 
Lord  Lovat  was  then  under  the  barber's  hands. 
His  Lordfhip  refted  two  or  three  days  at  St. 
Alban’s,  and  was  under  the  immediate  care  of 
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Dodlor  Webfter;  who  feemed  to  think  his  pa- 
tient’s illnefs  was  more  feigned  than  real,  and 
arofe  principally  from  his  apprehenfion  of  dan-* 
ger  on  reaching  London.  The  original  of  the 
annexed  print  was  publiflied  in  1747  in  mez- 
zotinto,  from  a defign  by  Hogarth,  and  pre- 
fented  by  him  to  the  Dodtor,  a fhort  time  after 
Lord  Lovat’s  execution  : the  artift  affuring  him 
it  was  engraved  from  his  own  defign.  The 
likenefs  of  the  head  is  very  ftriking  ; and  the 
fatirical  allufions  of  the  author  are  pretty  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  lines  inferted  beneath.  The 
following  couplet  ftrongly  implies,  that  to  return 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  artift,  rather  an  unpleafant  journey. 

u Doom’d,  for  my  crimes,  in  pilgrimage  to  roam3 
u With  weary  fteps  I feek  my  native  home.” 

May  not  thefe  lines  apply  to  a farcaftic 
obfervation,  frequently  thrown  out  againft  the 
North  Britons,  that  they  feldom  return  to  their 
native  homes,  if  they  really  have  a head  on 
their  Ihoulders  ! 

T 2 
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Of  this  print  we  do  not  recolledt  to  have 
feen  more  than  one  other  impreffion,  which 
fold  for  near  two  guineas  and  a half. 

In  the  year  1748  Harry  Fielding  produced 
a periodical  paper*  under  the  title  of  the  Jaco - 
bite's  Journal\  which  was  continued  weekly  for 
fome  months,  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  To 
the  firft  twelve  numbers  of  thefe  papers  was 
prefixed,  as  a head  piece,  a wood  cut  of  a 
monk  leading  an  afs,  who  bears  a Scotch  man 
and  woman  on  his  back.  The  print  is  faid  to 
have  been  difcontinued  from  its  not  having  been 
cut  deep  enough,  and  confequently  did  not  wear 
long.  From  the  ftrength  of  the  imprellion  be- 
fore us,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe ; 
it  may  poffibly  have  been  difcontinued  from  fome 
political  ill  tendency.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fcarcity  of  the  print  has  induced  us  to  give  a 
fac  fimile  of  it. 
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As  this  is  the  moment  when  the  virtue  of 
faints  and  the  validity  of  their  prophecies  is 
much  doubted,  we  here  infert  the  copy  of  a 
letter  on  that  fubjeSI,  written  by  a correfpon- 
dent,  and  addreffed  as  follows  : 

To  the  Author  of  the  Jacobite’s  Journal. 

SIR, 

As  the  difpute  about  the  infpiration 
of  the  primitive  fathers  runs  high,  between  the 
truly  learned  Dr.  Middleton,  and  the  very 
zealous  Dr.  Chapman,  give  me  leave  to  decide 
the  controverfy  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a prophecy  of  St.  Jerome,  which 
the  prefent  inclemency  of  the  feafon  proves  to 
be  true,  and  that  he  certainly  was,  as  Dr. 
Chapman  contends,  an  infpired  perfon.  It  is 
not  therefore  marvellous,  that  fuch  a faint  fhould 
demolifh  a dragon  big  enough  to  fwallow  a 
Bull 

5 the  Prophecy. 

Cum  fol  fplendefcat,  Maria  purificante  ; 

Tunc  Glacies  fuerit  magis  afpera,  quam  fuit  ante ! 

Thus 
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Thus  Englijhed  in  the  Jiyle  of  the  ’Pifcopade.  . 

On  Candlemas  Dayy  if  the  fun  fnines  out, 

The  froft  will  be  harder  than  it  was,  no  doubto 

NOTE. 

Sz>l  fplendebat , currente  anno , Maria  purificante . 

Yours,  & c. 

In  this  year  were  produced  thofe  excellent 
prints  of  our  artift,  the  Exemplification  of  In- 
duftry  and  Idlenefs,  in  the  hiftory  of  two  ap- 
prentices. The  moral  tendency  and  excellent 
defign  of  thefe  fubjedls  is  fo  well  known  as 
to  render  it  unneceflary  to  beftow  on  them 
additional  praife;  nor  Ihould  I have  adverted 
to  them,  but  from  a wifh  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  mode  in  which  he  committed  his 
firft  thoughts  to  paper,  before  he  exerted  his 
pencil  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  The 
following  extract  is  from  his  own  manufcript, 
in  my  pofieffion. 

4C  Industry  and  Idlenefs  exemplified  in  the 
S£  conduct  of  two  fellow-prentices ; where  the 
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cc  one,  by  taking  good  courfes,  and  purfuing 
C€  thofe  points  for  which  he  was  put  appren- 
<c  tice,  becomes  a valuable  man  and  an  orna- 
ment  to  his  country ; whilft  the  other,  giving 
€C  way  to  idlenefs,  naturally  falls  into  poverty, 
and  moft  commonly  ends  fatally,  as  is  ex- 
4C  prefled  in  the  laft  print.  As  thefe  prints 
were  intended  more  for  ufe  than  ornament, 
*c  they  were  done  in  a way  that  might  bring 
u them  within  the  purchafe  of  thofe  whom 
<c  they  might  moft  concern ; and,  left  any  part 
€C  fliould  be  miftaken,  a defcription  of  each 
u print  is  engraved  thereon.  Yet,  notwith- 
4C  ftanding  the  inaccuracy  of  the  engraving,  what 
se  was  thought  conducive  and  neceflary  for  the 
<c  purpofe  for  which  they  were  intended,  fuch 
<c  as  action  and  expreflion,  &c.  are  as  carefully 
cc  attended  to,  as  the  moft  delicate  ftrokes  of 
the  graver  would  have  given  fometimes  more : 
$e  for  often  expreflion,  the  firft  quality  in  pic- 
u tures,  fuffers  in  this  point  for  fear  the  beauty 
<c  of  the  ftroke  fliould  be  fpoiled ; while  the 
rude  and  hafty  touch,  when  the  fancy  is  warm, 

“ gives 
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gives  & fpirit  not  to  be  equalled  by  high  fi- 

milling.” 

About  the  year  1750,  (if  we  may  judge  by 
the  wigs  and  ftyle  of  drefs)  appeared  the  original 
of  the  annexed  fevere  fatire  on  royalty,  epifco- 
paey,  and  law. 

The  fcene  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  clouds, 
where,  on  a platform,  the  principal  charafters 
are  feated.  The  head  of  the  monarch  is  either 
a crown  piece  or  a guinea*  The  collar  of  Effes 
is  ludicroufly  changed  to  a ftring  of  bubbles ; 
his  breaft  is  decorated  with  a pointed  ftar  5 and 
on  the  top  of  the  globe  and  fceptre  is  a crefcent, 
alluding  to  his  lunar  fituation.  Beneath  his 
throne  is  a circle,  perhaps  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  perpetuity. 

The  fatire  on  epifcopacy  is  ftill  more  ftrongly 
pointed : the  face  of  the  bifhop  is  formed  of  a 
Jew’s  harp,  which  may  probably  allude  to  his 
religious  tenets,  having  arifen  out  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Judaifm.  He  is  pulling  a bell  rope, 
that  is  fattened  to  the  bible,  which  ferves  as  a 
lever,  to  aft  upon  a machine,  the  lower  part  of 
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which  is  a mill,  but  the  upper  part  a fteeple, 
having  a vane  at  the  top  of  it ; and  a bell, 
plainly  feen  in  the  aft  of  ringing  or  working  : 
intimating,  that  by  this  inftrument  he  works  out 
of  the  church  thofe  good  things,  without  which 
he  would  fet  little  value  upon  his  fpiritualities : 
this  treafure  falls  into  a coffer,  farcafdcally 
marked  as  his  own  by  the  armorial  bearings,  a 
knife  and  fork,  with  the  mitre  added  as  a crefL 
Beneath  the  epifcopal  robe  peeps  a cloven  foot ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  weather  cock, 
the  motion  of  the  pump  is  in  feme  degree 
aftuated  upon  by  the  king,  in  whofe  quarter 
the  wind  feems  to  fet. 

The  head  of  law  appears  to  be  made  of  a 
large  mallet  or  wedge.  To  this  metaphor  we 
can  give  no  explanation : nor  Is  the  enormous 
fize  of  the  fwcrd,  which  feems  to  betray  more 
than  common  juflice,  an  allufion  fc  dearly  un- 
derftood  as  feme  other  parts  of  the  defign.  The 
compofition  of  the  courtiers  who  attend  mo- 
narchy, &c.  is  well  conceived,  and  marks  the 
contempt  our  artift  entertained  for  the  danglers 
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in  that  fituation.  By  the  letters  that  appear 
marked  in  feveral  parts  of  this  print,  it  may 
be  prefamed  that  a full  explanation  of  it  was 
intended  to  have  been  given.  The  fagacity  of 
the  prefent  day  will,  however,  we  conceive,  ren- 
der any  farther  elucidation  of  this  print  unne~ 
cefiary,  as  the  author’s  meaning  is  pretty  clearly 
explained  without  thofe  references. 

About  this  period  an  idea  was  fuggefled 
by  Hogarth  to  his  friends,  that  the  profeffion 
of  portrait  painting  might  be  confiderably  be- 
nefited if  lefs  time  was  required  of  the  fitter, 
whofe  morning  hours  might,  in  many  inftances, 
be  of  fo  much  value,  as  to  render  it  incon- 
venient to  allot  fo  many  of  them  to  fuch  pur- 
pofes : he,  therefore,  propofed  to  paint  a portrait 
in  four  fittings,  allowing  only  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  each,  and  on  that  plan  actually  finifhed 
the  original  pifhire  in  oil  from  which  this  etch- 
ing is  made.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a very  old 
and  much  efteemed  friend  of  the  artift’s,  the 
late  Saunders  Welch,  Efq.  a Magistrate  of  Weft- 
mxnfter,  and  is  deemed  by  the  family  a good 
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iikenefs.  I am  favoured  with  the  following 
anecdote  relative  to  the  parties,  by  Mifs  Welch^ 
the  daughter. 

A description  of  the  march  to  Finchley 
was  written  by  her  father  and  inferted  in  a 
paper  called,  The  Student,  publifhed  many  years 
fince  by  the  late  ingenious  Chriftopher  Smart* 
In  this  defcription  fome  difference  of  opinion, 
relative  to  that  print,  took  place  between  the 
writer  and  the  artift.  <c  This,”  the  lady  ob- 
ferves,  arofe  from  Mr.  Welch’s  more  extent 
ct  five  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  town 

and  its  local  peculiarities,  which  he  had  oh- 
£C  tained  in  the  affiduous  execution  of  his  pub- 
cc  lie  duties.” 

On  the  part  of  Hogarth  this  difference  of 
opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  created  much 
ill  will,  notwithftanding  we  have  fo  often  heard 
of  his  irafcihle  temper ; for,  inflead  of  being 
angry  with  his  friend’s  critique,  he  returned  him 
a compliment  to  the  following  effect. 

£C  I generally  thought  with  the  author  of 
*£  tills  paper,  and  whenever  I differed  from 
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him  I have  found  reafon  to  take  ftiame  to 
myfelf.” 

Miss  Welch  further  obferves,  that  when  Mr, 
Hogarth  advertifed  the  fale  of  his  pictures  with- 
out  referve,  her  father,  apprehenfive  of  the  event, 
mentioned  his  intention  of  bidding  for  them  on 
his  own  account,  as  he  knew  Mr.  Hogarth  would 
not  permit  a fidlitious  bidding.  To  this  Mr, 
H.  ftrenuoufly  objedted,  and  with  great  earned- 
nefs  intreated  him  not  to  attempt  it ; <c  for’* 
faid  Mr.  Hogarth,  <c  you  are  known  to  be  my 
friend;  I have  promifed  to  fell  my  pidlures 
ffC  without  referve,  and  your  bidding  will  ruin 
my  reputation  with  the  public,  as  it  will  be 
fuppofed  I have  broke  my  word  and  that  the 
*(  pidlures  were  bought  in,” 

This  and  various  other  inllances  of  the  de- 
licacy of  Mr.  Hogarth’s  feelings,  induced  Mr. 
Welch  to  diffuade  him  from  publifhing  his  fa- 
tirical  print  againft  Meflrs.  Wilkes  and  Church- 
ill. Mr.  Welch  obferving  to  his  friend,  “ that 
*c  the  mind  that  had  been  accuftomed  for  a 
tc  length  of  years  to  receive  only  merited  and 
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“ uniform  applaufe,  would  be  ill  calculated  to 
“ bear  a reverfe  from  the  bitter  farcafms  of  ad- 
cc  verfaries,  whofe  wit  and  genius  would  enable 
<c  them  to  retort  with  feverity  fuch  an  attack/’ 
It  would  have  been  well  perhaps  for  the  artift 
if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  friend. 

In  the  year  1755  Hogarth  defigned  a fron- 
tifpiece  for  his  friend  Kirby’s  Treatife  on  Per- 
fpedtive,  in  which  he  has  happily  ridiculed  the 
want  of  knowledge  at  that  time  in  this  necef- 
fary  branch  of  the  art.  The  original  drawing 
is  in  my  poffeflion,  and  likewife  the  Iketch  in 
oil,  from  which  the  annexed  etching  is  made. 
Each  of  thefe  defigns  has  its  refpeclive  merit ; 
but  I fufpedt  the  Iketch  in  oil  to  have  been 
the  firft  thought.  I am  informed  it  was  made 
in  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Kirby  and  others,  at 
the  houfe  of  a common  friend.  The  defign 
is  very  different  from  that  which  has  been  pub- 
lifhed,  and  in  fome  refpefts  may  claim  a pre- 
ference, as  the  abfurdity  meant  to  be  ridiculed 
is  carried  to  a flill  greater  height.  The  fcene 
is  fuppofed  to  be  in  Africa  from  the  footy 
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complexions  of  the  two  damfels  who  are  an- 
gling by  the  fide  of  the  river : this  idea  is 
farther  corroborated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  flory  of  Dido  and  A5neas,  who  are  re- 
prefented  almoft  naked,  while  the  natives  are 
full  cloathed  in  the  European  ftyle.  The  fun- 
dial  is  twice  the  height  of  the  figure,  who  can- 
not reach  to  fee  the  hour ; and,  were  it  not 
fo,  the  dial  is  placed  direftly  under  the  fhade, 
and  in  fuch  a fituation  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  it  muft  neceffarily  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  fun’s  rays.  A large  fhip  at 
a little  diftance  is  not  bigger  than  the  chan- 
delier, and  the  fmoke  in  columns,  that  take 
different  eourfes,  is  ifluing  from  chimneys  fo 
fituated  over  the  doorways  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  fire  place. 
The  flat  roof  of  the  building  cannot  poffibly 
be  feen  in  this  fituation,  and  the  lines  that 
fhould  incline  downwards  are  all  in  a contrary 
direction.  The  woman  giving  a glafs  of  li- 
quor to  a man  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  the  trees  increafing  in  fize  as  they  are 
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removed  farther  from  the  eye,  and  the  man 
hanging  in  the  extreme  diftance  of  the  picture 
brought  forwarder  than  the  nearer  objeCts,  are 
flrokes.  of  true  fatire  : the  bridge  {landing  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  without  any  means 
of  getting  on  or  off  it,  heightens  the  abfur- 
dity  in  the  fame  vein  of  humour,  and  leads  the 
mind,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the  fpecies  of  folly 
and  ignorance  meant  to  be  held  up  to  ridiculea. 
The  man  beneath  the  bridge  is  aiming  his  gun 
at  an  object  he  cannot  fee,  and,  as  he  levels 
his  piece,  mull  be  (hooting  the  bridge.  The 
enormous  fize  of  the  fwan,  the  water  running 
upwards  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  five  barred 
gate  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flairs,  imme- 
diately acrofs  the  well,  complete  the  many  ab- 
surdities in  this  defign,  which,  like  Swift’s  Di- 
rections to  Servants,  being  all  in  direCt  oppofition 
to  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  obferved,  may 
poffibly  ftrike  more  forcibly  and  be  of  more 
utility  than  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveying 
information. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Kirby’s 
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book,  Highmore,  the  painter,  publiflied,  in  1754, 
a Critical  Examination,  fo  far  as  relates  to  per- 
fpedtive,  of  the  two  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Banquet'ing-Houfe  at  Whitehall,  in  which 
architecture  is  introduced  t and  to  this,  Mr. 
Kirby,  in  a pamphlet,  gave  an  anfwer.  Some 
ftritures  on  that  anfwer,  from  manufcripts  of 
Hogarth,  never  before  publiflied,  and  which  are 
in  my  poffeffion,  I have  here  feleted.  I flatter 
myfelf  they  will  evince  the  fcientific  flrill  of  our 
artift  s and,  to  thofe  who  have  made  perfpetive 
any  part  of  their  ftudy,  will  prove  peculiarly 
Interefting. 

He  a(ks>  ‘c  Whether  an  oval  or  egg  can  be 
“ the  true  reprefen tation  of  a fphere  or  ball ; 
®€  or,  whether  buildings  fliould  be  drawn  by  any 
u fuch  rule,  as  would  make  them  appear  turn- 
bling  down  5 and  be  allowed  to  be  truly  re- 
prefented,  becaufe  the  defigner  of  them  is  able 
to  fhew  how  a fpedlator  may,  in  half  an 
hour's  time,  be  placed  at  fuch  a point,  as 
5*  would  make  them  all  appear  upright  ? as,  by  a 
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u like  trick  or  contrivance,  the  oval  may  be 
u forefhortened,  fo  as  to  appear  a circle.” 

He  farther  alks,  “ Would  a carpenter  allow 
€C  fourteen  inches  to  be  the  true  reprefentation 
ic  of  a foot  rule,  fince  in  no  fituation  whatever 
can  the  eye  poiTibly  fee  it  fo  ?” 

Again.  “ Did  ever  any  hiftory-painter  widen 
ce  or  diftort  his  figures,  as  they  are  removed 
*c  from  the  center  of  his  pidture  ? or,  would 
*c  he  draw  a file  of  mufqueteers  in  that  manner", 
when  the  laft  man  in  the  rank  would  be 
“ broader  than  high  ? Why  would  he  then 
ferve  a poor  column  or  pedeftal  thus,  when, 
sc  poor  dumb  things,  they  cannot  help  them- 
felves  ? And  are  all  objects  exempt  from  the 
sc  rules  of  perfpeftive,  except  buildings  ? Did 
<c  Highmore  ever  fo  much  as  dream  of  an  in- 
u tervening  plane,  when  he  had  been  drawing 
<c  a family  piece,  with  four  or  five  people  in  a 
<f  row,  fo  as  to  diftort  the  bodies  and  forms  of 
5C  thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed 
v8i  neareft  to  the  fide  of  the  frame;  and  what 
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cc  fatisfaftion  would  it  be  to  his  cuftomers  to 
cc  tell  them  they  were  only  difpofed  by  the 
fC  true  rules  of  perfpeftive,  and  might  be  feen 
*c  In  their  proper  fhape  again,  if  they  would 
*c  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  looking  through 
£C  a pin-hole  at  a certain  diftance,  which,  by 
£C  learning  perfpeftive,  they  might  be  able  to 
46  find  in  half  an  hour’s  time;  or,  to  fave 
cc  themfelves  that  trouble,  they  might  get  the 
5<  painter  to  lug  them  about  till  their  eye  was 
cc  brought  to  the  proper  point.  He  then  ob- 
£c  ferves  that  he  would  not  have  the  interven- 
cc  ing  plane  wholly  rejected,  but  that  it  (hould 
cc  be  laid  afide  when  it  begins  to  do  mifchief, 
cc  or  is  of  no  life ; for  it  is  no  doubt  as  ne« 
£C  ceffary  to  painters  of  architecture  as  fcaffold- 
<c  ing  is  to  builders ; but,  like  the  latter,  is 
sc  always  to  be  taken  away  when  the  work 
u comes  to  be  finhhed,  and  every  deleft  that 
£C  either  may  have  occafioned  rnuft  be  correft- 
sc  ed  by  the  eye,  which  is  capable  to  judge  of 
<c  the  moil  complicated  objefts,  perfpeftively 
gc  true,  where  the  dry  mathematics  of  the  art 
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u are  left  far  behind,  as  incapable  of  lending 
c<  the  leaft  afliftance. 

“ These  things  our  mathematicians  are  ftran- 
gers  to,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  have  rated 
cc  them  too  high.  Dr.  Swift  thought  mere  Phi- 
lo’s  a ridiculous  fort  of  people,  as  appears  by 
f£  a fong  of  his  on  two  very  remarkable  ones, 
cc  Whifton  and  Ditton,  I forget  it  particu- 
larly,  but  it  was  about  the  longitude  being 
£<  miffed  on  by  Whifton,  and  not  better  hit  on 
c*  by  Ditton,  ling  Whifton,  &c.  See.  Ditton 
££  has  wrote  a good  book  on  Speculative  Per- 
•c  fpeftive.” 

Hogarth  then  alludes  to  Highmore’s  critique 
on  Rubens'  ceiling,  at  Whitehall,  and  alks, 
What  is  it  but  what  almoft  every  child  knows, 

■ • even  without  the  knowledge  of  perfpeStive  ? 
“ viz.  that  parallel  lines  always  meet  in  a point, 
fc  and  that  he  has  with  penetration  difeoveredj 
€c  Oh  ] wonderful  difeoyery ! that  Rubens  un- 
£c  ikilfully  has  kept  them  parallel  in  his  co* 
cc  lumn,  to  embellifh  which  he  has  tacked  two 
fibs,  pne,  that  the  error  was  owing  to  the 
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*c  drawing  them  as  they  would  appear  to  the 
eye,  the  other,  that  the  hiftorical  figures  are 
<c  truly  in  perfpedtive;  whereas  King  James, 
<c  the  principal,  has  a head  widened,  or  dif- 
ge  torted,  though  it  goes  off  from  the  eye  almoft 
u as  much  as  he  would  have  the  fide  columns, 
u which  are  the  fubjedt  of  controverfy.” 

The  fhrewdnefs  of  thefe  remarks  as  clearly 
indicates  the  talent  of  Hogarth  for  fatirical  point 
in  writing,  as  their  folidity  does  his  profound 
knowledge  in  his  profefiion.  Hogarth’s  ex-' 
cellence  likewife  in  another  branch  of  his  art, 
the  Human  Charadter,  is  univerfally  allowed, 
and  his  diftindtions  between  that  and  earica- 
tura,  and  what  the  French  term  outre,  is  very 
happily  explained  in  a long  infcription  beneath 
}iis  print  of  the  Bench. 

The  analyfis  of  beauty  will  furnifh  the  rea- 
der with  fufficient  proof  of  our  artift’s  {kill  in 
phyfiognomy,  particularly  the  fixth  and  fifteenth 
chapters.  This  work,  though  fome  of  its  prin- 
ciples have  been  feverely  attacked,  will  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  replete  with  ftrokes  that  ftrongly 
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characterize  a vigorous  mind  and  an  original 
genius - 

Fielding,  in  his  preface  to  Jofeph  Andrews, 
obferves  that,  <c  what  caricatura  is  in  pamtiug, 
cc  burlefque  is  in  writing  $ and  in  the  fame 
cs  manner  the  comic  writer  and  painter  cor- 
€£  relate  to  each  other.”  The  following  juftly 
applied  compliment  to  our  artift  by  the  fame 
author,  muft  not,  in  j office  to  his  merit,  be 
omitted. 

44  He  who  fliould  call  the  ingenious  Hogarth 
M a burlefque  painter,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
<f  do  him  very  little  honor:  for  fare  it  is  much 
eafier,  much  lefs  the  fubjech  of  admiration, 
S£  to  paint  a man  with  a nofe,  or  any  other 
££  feature  of  a prepofterous  fize,  or  to  expofe 
41  him  in  fame  abfard  or  monftrous  attitude, 
“ than  to  exprefs  the  affections  of  men  on  can- 
€C  vas.  It  has  been  thought  a vail  commend- 
*c  ation  of  a painter,  to  fay  his  figures  feem 
44  to  breathe,  but  furely  it  is  a much  greater 
u and  nobler  applaufe  that  they  appear  to 
" think.’: 
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As  a farther  iUuftration  of  Hogarth’s  Idea 
of  ch  a rafter  and  caricatura,  I am  enabled  to 
give  the  annexed  copy  of  a drawing,  made  about 
the  time  of  his  publifhmg  the  print  of  the 
Bench.  It  was  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ifaac  Schomberg’s  effefts,  in  Conduit- 
ftreet,  with  the  original  letter  to  the  Doftor, 
pafted  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy. 

Dear  Sir, 

I beg  your  acceptance  of  a fetch, 
made  by  Hogarth  : the  following  circumftance 
gave  rife  to  it.  Hogarth  and  my  father  were 
one  day  (in  the  year  1758)  in  the  kitchen  of 
my  father  s houfe,  in  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  and  my 
father  alked  Hogarth  what  he  meant  by  cha~ 
rafter  and  caricatura,  when  he  took  an  old 
dirty  pen  out  of  the  kitchen  ink-bottle,  and  faid. 
I’ll  fhew  you,  m after  Townley  and  then 
made  this  little  Iketch,  which  my  father  gave  me 
fome  years  afterwards ; and  I wrote  “ Hogarth 
6C  fecit,  1758,”  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  have 


now 
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now  put  it  intd  a frame : this  is  the  little  hif- 
tory  attending  it ; and,  as  I know  you  are  a 
great  admirer  of  every  ftroke  done  by  the  hand 
of  Hogarth,  I am  fure  you  will  receive  it  juft 

as  it  is* 

I am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  mdft 

Obedient  Servant, 

James  Townley, 

Mr.  James  Townley,  Prodlor  in  DodlorS 
Commons,  is  the  fon  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Town- 
ley,  Head  Mafter  of  Merchant  Taylors  School, 
well  known  to  be  the  firm  friend  of  our  ar- 
tift.  The  fame  motive  that  induced  Mr.  T.  to 
prefent  it  to  Dodtor  Schomberg,  the  avowed 
admirer  of  Hogarth,  urges  me,  trifling  as 
it  may  feem  to  be,  to  lay  it  before  the  public  s 
by  whom,  I flatter  myfelf,  it  will  be  no  lefs  gra- 
cioufly  received. 

From  the  labours  of  other  painters,  and  men 
of  eminence  too,  we  have  had  a torrent  of  prints 
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thrown  upon  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
of  the  moft  infipid  clafs.  Our  artift  may 
have  produced  fuch  $ but  the  arch  girl,  here 
exhibited,  although  a character  unknown,  and 
of  a footy  complexion,  has,  in  the  original 
iketch,  which  is  in  oil,  a degree  of  animation 
and  attraction,  that  cannot  fail  to  intereft  fo 
far  as  to  make  an  ample  apology  for  her  in- 
troduction in  this  place. 

The  character  that  follows  is  of  another  com- 
plexion, and  the  party  equally  unknown.  There 
is  a beautiful  fymmetry  of  features  in  the  coun- 
tenance, and  an  air  of  fimplicity  in  the  head  that 
is  highly  interefting  and  charaCteriftic  of  the 
native  modefty  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 

From  the  following  circumftance,  that  oc- 
curred at  the  houfe  of  our  artift,  foon  after  the 
head  was  finifhed,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt 
of  its  being  in  the  number  of  his  favorites, 
Mr.  Garrick  chanced  to  vifit  Hogarth  one 
morning,  when  the  artift  was  engaged  in  his 
painting  room  ; and  being  about  to  retire  haftily 
from  the  door,  old  Ben  Ives,  the  fervant,  called 
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out  to  him*  to  beg  he  would  ftep  back,  as  he 
had  fomething  to  (hew  him,  that  he  was  fure 
would  pltafe  ; and  then  taking  him  into  the 
parlour,  exclaimed,  in  raptures,  cc  there,  fir  l 
there’s  a pifture  ! they  fay  my  mailer  can’t 
paint  a portrait,  and  does  not  kno w what 
cc  true  beauty  is  * there  is  a head,  that  I think* 
mud  confound,  and  put  all  his  enemies  to 
the  blufh.” 

The  original  of  the  iketch  that  follows  of  our 
inimitable  Rofcius,  in  the  Farmer’s  Return,  is 
in  black  chalk,  and  is  evidently  drawn  from  na- 
ture; it  is  materially  different  from  the  defign 
that  was  given  to  Garrick,  and  that  was  en- 
graved by  Bafire,  as  a frontifpiece  to  this  inter- 
lude. Much  pains  were  taken  by  Hogarth  to 
catch  a likenefs,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the 
marking  of  the  features  in  the  back  ground.* 

In  the  dramatic  interlude  of  the  Farmer’s 
Return*  which  was  written  by  Garrick,  foon 
after  the  coronation,  the  author  has  difplayed 
his  accuftomed  theatrical  management,  and  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  town ; the  verfatile 
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fafhions  and  follies  of  the  times  were  caught 
in  the  happieft  manner;  and  the  bauble  of  a 
coronation  and  impofture  of  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghoft,  were  both,  in  an  eafy  and  flowing  vein 
of  humour,  inimitably  defcribed  by  the  Farmer, 
in  the  perfon  of  our  Rofcius.  The  piece  was 
addreffed  to  Hogarth  ; and  the  preface  will  belt 
fpeak  the  high  opinion  which  the  author  enter* 
tained  of  the  artift’s  merit  and  friendfhip. 

For  the  original  drawing  from  which  the 
following  etching  is  made,  I am  favoured  by 
John  Richards,  Efq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  Gardelle,  the  unhappy  obje£l  whole 
portrait  is  there  prefented,  was  executed  on  the 
fourth  of  April  1761,  at  the  end  of  Panton 
ftreet  in  the  Haymarket,  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  King,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged  in  Lei- 
cefter  Fields.  Mr.  Richards  faw  this  wretch 
in  the  cart  as  he  palfed,  and  was  making  a 
iketch  of  him  when  Hogarth  came  into  the 
room,  and  feeing  what  he  was  about  fnatched 
up  the  paper,  and  haftily  taking  a pen  out  of 
the  ink-ftand  marked  in  the  touches  that  are 
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exhibited  in  the  etching,  and  then  returning 
the  paper,  faid,  “ There  Richards  ! I think  the 
C£  drawing  is  now  as  like  as  it  can  be  !” 

Of  the  likenefs  I conceive  there  can  be  little 
doubt*  fince  more  horror  and  wretchednefs  never 
exifted  in  a human  countenance.  This  dread- 
ful murder  was  accompanied  with  circum- 
ftances  of  fuch  peculiar  atrocity  that,  having 
given  the  portrait  of  the  criminal,  a fhort  hif- 
tory  of  him  may  be  thought  not  an  unaccept- 
able appendage. 

Gardelle  was  a native  of  Geneva,  and  bred 
a limner  and  painter  in  enamel.  He  quitted 
Paris  at  the  age  of  forty,  where  he  left  a wife 
and  a child,  and  came  to  London  about  ten 
months  before  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
lodged  at  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed.  If  we 
take  his  account  of  this  horrid  tranfadion,  he 
reprefents  that  having  alked  her  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a pidhire  which  he  had  painted  for 
her,  file  fell  into  a paflion  and  ftruck  him, 
upon  which  he  puflied  her,  and  one  of  her 
feet  being  entangled  in  the  floor  doth,  flie  fell 
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and  hit  the  fide  of  her  head  againft  the  bed- 
ftead  which  (tunned  her ; that,  fearing  (he  might 
recover  and  accufe  him,  he  that  inftant  conceived 
the  thought  of  the  murder,  and,  pulling  out  a 
penknife  (tabbed  her  in  the  neck,  which  foon 
put  an  end  to  her  exiflence  : that  he  then  con- 
cealed her  body  beneath  the  bed  clothes,  and 
the  next  morning  cut  off  her  head,  legs,  and 
arms,  and,  what  is  fcarcely  credible,  (although 
from  his  own  relation)  having  fome  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  he  fat  down  coolly  to  diffedt  them, 
and  afterwards,  at  different  times,  threw  them 
into  the  fire,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  ufe 
green  wood  as  fuel  to  prevent  the  fmell  from  dif- 
covering  him : fome  colour  is  given  to  the  in- 
troductory part  of  this  ftory  by  the  fadt  which 
appeared  on  the  trial,  *c  that  the  deceafed  Mrs„ 
*c  King  made  a point  that  her  picture  fhould 
cc  be  very  handfome,  and  teazed  him  fo  much 
about  it  as  to  induce  him  in  fpleen  to  give 
*c  her  features  a very  different  and  unfavour*? 
able  character,  and  that  fhe  fhewed  her  re- 
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cc  fentment  by  much  fatirical  and  provoking 
“ language.  The  maid  fervant  having  been 
*£  fent  out  for  fome  fnuff,  no  perfon  was  in 
*e  the  houfe  but  Gardelle  and  Mrs.  King,  who, 
sc  it  appears  on  his  entering  the  room,  renewed 
*c  her  infults  and  ftruck  him  on  the  bread:, 
tc  this  produced  the  fatal  event  that  followed.” 
After  her  fall,  he  fays  on  the  trial,  that  he 
attempted  feveral  times  to  affifl  her,  which  fhe 
refufed,  and,  fearing  that  die  would  die,  and 
he  be  condemned  as  the  murderer,  although,  as 
he  fays,  innocent,  he  determined  on  concealing 
the  body  as  before  related.  It  appears  he  dis- 
charged the  maid  fervant,  and  was  feveral  days 
alone  in  the  houfe,  coolly  purfuing  his  horrid 
purpofe  of  cutting  and  concealing  the  body. 
The  difcovery  was  accidentally  made  by  a perfon 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  called  in  to 
clean  the  houfe,  and  attempting  to  draw  water 
from  the  ciftern,  found  the  pipes  flopped  by 
part  of  the  deceafed’s  clothes,  which  were  thrown 
in  by  the  murderer  in  order  to  conceal  them.  At 
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the  time  of  his  apprehenfion  he  appeared  peni- 
tent, and  to  the  laft  declared  his  innocence. 

From  this  melancholy  inftance  of  a fan- 
guinary  and  unparalleled  depravity  of  mind,  we 
will  relieve  the  attention  by  a fubjeft  of  a hu- 
morous and  ludicrous  tendency. 

Dr.  Sharp,  late  mafter  of  the  Temple,  wrote 
a pamphlet  againfl:  the  Hutchinfonians,  which 
was  never  publilhed.  The  pencil  of  Hogarth 
was  called  in  to  give  a frontifpiece  to  this  per- 
formance, which  he  has  introduced  with  a 
pun.  In  this  whimfical  difplay  it  flxould  feem 
that  he  had  fuccefsfully  exerted  his  ufual  fa- 
gacity  and  humour;  but  we  muft  at  any  rate 
fpeak  with  feme  referve  of  the  excellence  with 
which  a defign  can  be  prefumed  to  have  Illus- 
trated the  merit  of  a work,  which  never  faw 
the  light.  The  mice  devouring  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s Optics,  and  the  dead  one  that  lies  on 
Hutchinfon’s  Works,  cannot  be  mifunderftood : 
the  latter,  k is  prefumed,  is  choaked  by  his 
food.  From  the  original  plate,  we  believe,  very 
few  impreffions  were  taken ; nor  can  we  karn 

in 
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in  whofe  hands  it  remains  at  prefent.  Should 
it  be  loft,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  the  fubftitute 
before  us,  being  a fac  fimile  of  the  original,  will, 
in  fome  degree,  compenfate  that  lofs.  The  plat© 
was  engraved  in  1763,  the  year  in  which  the 
fatal  controverfy  took  place,  between  Hogarth, 
Churchill,  and  Wilkes.  The  original  drawing 
of  the  latter  was  made  by  our  artift  in  Weft- 
minfter  Hall,  and  came  into  my  pofleffion  from 
the  late  Mrs.  Hogarth,  It  was  drawn  in  black 
lead,  and  marked  in  afterwards,  at  his  own 
houfe,  with  pen  and  ink;  when  he  had  made 
an  engraving  from  the  drawing  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire ; and  it  would  have  been  inftantly 
deftroyed,  had  not  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  refided  in 
the  houfe,  eagerly  refcued  it  from  the  flames ; 
though  before  fhe  could  accomplifh  it,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  drawing  were  all  demolifhed. 

Mr*  Wilkes  has  been  heard  to  remark,  with 
much  pleafantry,  that  he  thinks  he  every  day 
grows  more  like  this  portrait.  Had  this  draw* 
ing  been  totally  burnt  before  the  engraving  was 
made,  it  might  have  proved  a happy  circum- 
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ftance  for  its  author,  who,  before  this  fatal  con- 
troverfy,  made  vices  only,  not  perfonal  defe<5ts3 
the  objeft  of  his  fatire.  It  is  generally  believed 
the  flinging  and  pointed  attacks  that  followed 
this,  and  others  of  his  political  works,  fo  fen- 
fibly  affe<5led  his  mind,  as  to  tend,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  to  fhorten  the  period  of  his  exiftence. 

Four  thoufand  of  this  caricature  print,  it 
is  faid,  were  worked  off,  on  its  firfl  publication  i 
and  fo  rapid  was  the  fale,  that  the  printer  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  prefs  going  night  and  day, 
to  fupply  the  eager  demands  of  the  public. 

Although  reduced  to  half  the  fize  of  the 
original  drawing,  that  which  is  here  introduced 
for  the  purpofe  of  adapting  it  to  this  volume, 
may  be  confidered  in  the  nature  of  a fac  fimile, 
as  every  flroke  is  clofely  etched  from  the  ori- 
gin ah 

The  order  of  things  now  brings  us  to  the 
laft  print  in  this  work  and  would  that  it  had 
never  exifted  ! we  fhould  not  then  have  been 
fubjefled  by  the  difcharge  of  our  duty,  to  the 
neceflity  of  bringing  forward  a compofition,  in 
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which  we  can  fcarce  believe  our  artift  to  have 
been  ferious  when  he  took  it  in  hand. 

The  etching  is  a clofe  copy  of  the  original 
print,  engraved  by  Mr.  Townley,  from  a pidture 
painted  for  the  late  Mr.  Garrick  j but  at  what 
period  of  our  artift’s  life  we  know  not.  It  was 
left  by  him  in  an  unfiniftied  ftate  > from  which 
circumftance,  we  have  reafon  to  judge,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  his  undertaking* 
The  engraving  was  not  begun  till  after  the  death 
of  the  artift,  whofe  concurrence,  or  that  of  his 
friend  Garrick,  we  are  convinced  would  never 
have  been  obtained  for  any  fuch  purpofe. 

From  the  plate  there  were,  as  I have  reafon 
to  believe,  only  three  impreffions  taken  ^ one 
of  which  is  in  the  poffeftion  of  Mrs.  Garrick;, 
one  in  the  colleftion  of  Charles  Alexander 
Cricket,  Efq.  of  Smith’s  Hall,  Effex ; and  the 
other  I purchafed,  fome  years  ago,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Theophilus  Forreft,  of  York  Buildings.  It 
is  dated  April  15,  1767,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Hogarth.  From  the  fize  of  this  work, 
it  became  neceffary  to  omit  fome  of  the  upper 
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part  of  the  original  defign ; which  confifts  of 
little  more  than  part  of  the  Iky,  and  a con* 
tinuation  of  the  portcullis,  or 

£C  Hell-bounds  high  reaching  tp  the  horrid  roof.” 

Whatever  its  aim,  ferious  or  ludicrous,  the 
refpedt  we  bear  to  the  matchlefs  talents  of  our 
countryman,  Hogarth,  would  have  tempted  us 
to  fupprefs  it;  but,  as  a fear ce  print,  it  fell 
immediately  within  the  plan  propofed  in  this 
work ; and  rarity  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it 
very  powerful  recommendations,  and  has  fome* 
times,  perhaps,  covered  a multitude  of  faults,  in 
the  eye  of  a connoiffeur. 

No  man  ever  faid  that  Hogarth  was  dull  and 
unapprehenfive  5 and,  whenever  a copy  is  made 
the  very  reverfe  of  its  original,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  any  man,  to  fay  that  he  had  mif- 
conceived  -the  character.  His  intention,  there- 
fore, muft  have  been  to  have  exhibited  a mock- 
heroic  j for  Satan  is  not  reprefen  ted  as  having 
merely  loft  that  beauty  and  majefty  which  dif- 
iinguifh.es  the  higher  orders  of  the  angelic  hoft; 
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being,  in  the  fplendid  and  emphatic  language 
of  the  divine  poet,  little  lefs  than  “ a comet 
“ fhorn  of  his  beams,”  or  “ th’  excefs  of  glory 
cc  obfcured  but  the  whole  figure  of  Satan 
is  totally  deftitute  of  grace  and  beauty  •,  and 
his  countenance,  inftead  of  beaming  with  arch- 
angel dignity,  reflefts  the  image  of  a very  Ca- 
liban. Death  alfo,  who,  as  the  fame  poet  tells 
us, 

a Stppd  black  as  night, 
cc  Dark  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell,  &c.9S 

is  introduced  almoft  in  a blaze  of  fire,  and 
with  flames  flafliing  from  all  his  joints : a 
reprefentation  as  unlike  the  general  idea  of 
that  fpedlre,  as  it  is  to  the  defcription  given 
by  the  poet;  and,  however  terrific  the  ravages 
of  this  element,  either  from  religious,  or  any 
other  aflfociations,  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  here 
managed  in  fuch  a way,  as,  fo  far  from  inspiring 
terror,  to  provoke  a Anile*  Neither  has  he 
attended  to  the  aim,  and  decifive  blow,  which 

the 
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the  poet  reprefents  thofe  defperate  combatants, 
as  making  at  each  other’s  heads. 

cc  Each  at  the  head 
<c  Leveled  his  deadly  aim, 

for  the  dart  of  Death  is  manifeftly  pointed  in 
another  direction.  Sin  alfo,  as  here  pourtrayed, 
is  utterly  devoid  of  the  attraflions  which,  to 
thofe  at  lead:  who  firft  approach  her,  flie  is 
univerfally  faid  to  poflefs.  Her  countenance  is 
expreffive  of  no  paflion  but  that  of  fear  and 
alarm : it  is  vacant,  uninterefting,  uninviting  % 
and  is  as  far  from  being  juft,  according  to 
common  theory,  gs  it  certainly  is,  according 
to  the  poet’s  ideas,  unfaithful  in  portrait.  Had 
flie  no  other  fafcination,  had  flie  no  powers 
to  charm  beyond  thofe  which  the  painter  has 
bellowed  upon  her,  flie  had  been  little  formi- 
dable, and  it  had  been  well  for  the  peace  and 
fiappinefs  of  mankind. 

Should  the  praife  occafionally  beftowed  on 
Hogarth  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  be  thought 
by  feme  too  lavifh,  let  it  be  imputed  to  the 
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too  earneft  zeal  of  one  who  has  ever  confi- 
dered  him,  with  all  his  faults,  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  greateft  geniufes  this  country  ever 
produced;  one  who  has  convinced  the  world, 
by  the  general  tendency  of  his  labors,  that  he 
was  a fincere  friend  to  humanity,  and  the  firft 
in  his  profeffion  that  fo  generally  made  the 
arts  fubfervient  to  the  great  purpofes  of  mo- 
rality. Were  it  neeeffary  to  fearch  for  teftl- 
monies  of  the  learned  and  great  of  our  ar lift’s 
own  time,  in  confirmation  of  the  charadler  here 
given  of  him  and  his  works,  a volume  might 
be  produced.  We  fhall  feleft  the  following  eu- 
Ipgium  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  was 
intended  as  a monumental  infcription  but  was 
not  applied. 

a The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

C€  That  drew  th*  efTential  form  of  grace  5 
u Here  clos’d  in  death  th.’  attentive  eyes, 
a That  faw  the  manners  in  the  face.” 

William  Hogarth  died  at  his  houfe  in 
jLeicefter  fquare,  on  the  26th  day  of  October 
1764,  aged  67  years. 


Over 
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Over  his  grave,  in  Chifwick  church-yard, 
a handfome  ftone  monument  is  erefted  to  his 
memory,  on  which  is  infcribed,  from  the  pen 
of  his  affe&ionate  friend  the  late  David  Gar- 
rick, the  laft  teftimony  of  refpett  and  efteem 
due  to  fuch  extraordinary  talents*  The  lines  fo 
happily  coincide  with  our  ideas  on  the  fubje£t, 
that  we  cannot  better  clofe  the  prefent  work 
than  by  a repetition  of  them* 


Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 
c<  Who  reach’d  the  nobleft  point  of  art, 
u Whofe  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  mind, 
cc  And  through  the  eye  corre£t  the  heart 
cc  If  Genius  fire  thee,  Reader,  Hay, 

C€  If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a tear, 
a If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

a For  Hogarth’s  honor’d  duft  lies  here.** 


FINIS. 
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